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Britain and the American Civil War 


T THE HEIGHT of the American Civil 
War, Gladstone made a speech at 
Newcastle upon Tyne on October 7th, 

1862, in which he said: ** There is no doubt 
that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the 
South . . . have made a Nation.” By this 
remark, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
greatly angered American opinion in the 
North which took it as an expression of 
future British Government policy. In fact, 
British views were mixed: a good many 
grudges were entertained in Britain against 
the smartness of the “‘ Yankees,” and mem- 
ories of the Wars of Independence and of 
1812 were not yet dimmed; there was much 
natural sympathy between the gentlemen of 
England and the gentlemen of the South; 
there was the common bond of “‘ King Cot- 
ton,” and the prospect of free trade with the 
Confederacy—the “‘ Yankees” being pro- 
tectionist. On the other hand, radical 
forces favoured the North; the strong cur- 
tent of humanitarian feeling against slavery 
worked in Lincoln’s interest, and early in 
1863 the embattled working men of Man- 
chester exchanged unexceptionally demo- 


cratic statements of their ideals with the 
United States President. “‘ I do not doubt,” 
Lincoln wrote in reply to the Manchester 
men, “ that the sentiments you have expres- 
sed will be sustained by your great nation.” 
Doubt, nevertheless, must have been within 
his scope. In the summer of 1862, when 
Southern fortunes seemed most promising, 
Palmerston and his Foreign Secretary, John 
Russell, had considered officially mediating 
in the Civil War—which would have 
involved international recognition of the 
Confederacy. News of Northern success 
in the Antietam campaign had caused them 
to hesitate—and Gladstone, when he spoke 
at Newcastle, had been out of touch with his 
own leaders’ change of view. During the 
centenary year of the outbreak of America’s 
momentous conflict, History Today will 
publish a number of studies of the men and 
issues concerned. We launched the series 
last November with our study of Lincoln in 
his Election Year. An appraisal of Jefferson 
Davis, on the hundredth anniversary of the 
Southern choice in Alabama follows in the 
present issue. 
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Jefferson Davis and 
the Collapse of the Confederacy 





Gernsheim Collection 


JEFFERSON DAVIS (1808-1889); a photograph of 1860 by 
Matthew B. Brady 


HE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY, now en- 
shrined in the hearts of all Americans as 
the “lost cause,” lived only four years. 

It was born on February 4th, 1861, when dele- 
gates of six States of the lower South, soon to 
be joined by Texas, met together in Mont- 
gomery, the mosquito-ridden but otherwise 
pleasant little capital of Alabama, to form a new 
nation. It died on April 9th, 1865, when Lee 
surrendered to Grant the tattered, half-starved 
army of Northern Virginia at the Appomattox 
Court House. The last flag of the Confederacy 
was furled when the cruiser Shenandoah put in 
to Liverpool on November 6th; but by that 
time the Confederacy had already passed into 
the realm of romance. 

William Howard Russell, The Times corre- 

spondent who assisted at the birth in Mont- 


The former Senator from Mississippi, 
who led the Government of the South 
during the Civil War in the United 
States, was “‘ not entirely wrong in 
thinking of himself as a great 
man; but, fortunately for America, he was 


not quite great enough to succeed.” 


By ARNOLD 
WHITRIDGE 


gomery, reported that the delegates, in all but 
the garments they wore, “ were like the men 
who first conceived the great rebellion which 
led to the independence of this wonderful 
country—so earnest, so grave, so sober, and so 
vindictive.” The Southerners themselves were 
fond of drawing parallels between 1776 and 
1861; but the parallels were not very exact. 
The rebels of ’76 had gambled on the redcoats, 
together with the Hessian mercenaries, not put- 
ting up too stiff a fight (which proved to be 
correct); but the secessionists, misled by the 
peace talk of Northern democrats, assumed that 
the Yankees would not fight to a finish either 
(which proved to be wrong). 

Southern leaders made an even more serious 
mistake when they deluded themselves into 
thinking that cotton ruled the world, and that 




















State of Alabama, Dept. of Archives and History, Montgomery 


The inauguration of Jefferson Davis at Montgomery, Alabama, as President of the Confederate 
provisional government; February 1861 


England, as soon as her cotton supply was cut 
off, would break the Federal blockade and end 
the war. Even without the determining factor 
of cotton, the break-up of the arrogant young 
republic of the west was sure of a helping 
hand from John Bull. Just as France, smarting 
from the loss of Canada, had tipped the scales 
in favour of the hard-pressed colonials, so 
England would square her account with the 
Yankees by rallying to the support of the Con- 
federacy. Certainly the North possessed an 
ominous advantage in numbers and in indus- 
trial resources; but the glorious outcome of the 
American Revolution proved that God did not 
always fight on the side of the heaviest battalions. 

Buoyed up by such hopes, the Southern 
delegates proclaimed to the world that they had 
met together in Montgomery to exercise, on 
behalf of the States they represented, the 
sacred right of independence. After drafting a 
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constitution closely modelled on the document 
with which they were already familiar, except 
that it explicitly endorsed slavery, whereas the 
framers of the Federal constitution had been 
ashamed to mention it, the delegates turned to 
the more congenial task of electing a President 
and Vice-President. The choice fell on Jeffer- 
son Davis of Mississippi and Alexander 
Stephens of Georgia. 

In presenting the new President to the 
wildly cheering crowds, the orator of the occa- 
sion announced that “the hour and the man 
have met.” Jefferson Davis himself was not 
so sure. He would have preferred a high 
appointment in the field, a role far more con- 
genial to his talents; but he bowed to the will of 
the people with a good grace. “‘ The mantle of 
Washington falls gracefully on his shoulders,” 
wrote one reporter; and, in his heart of hearts, 
Davis, self-confident and ambitious, could not 
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Mrs. Davis, who knew him better 


but agi 
than he knew himself, was frankly dismayed at 


the choice. She admired her husband; but she 
was aware of his limitations, and perhaps even 
secretly proud of them. Politics in the modern 
world implies the art of managing people, of 
compromising with one’s principles and some- 
times settling for the second best. Her husband 
was too upright. He would never have prac- 
tised the arts of the politician, even if he had 
understood them. As a soldier, he had learned 
to obey and to command; but nothing in his 
experience had taught him how to persuade and 
conciliate. He could neither profit by criticism 
nor ignore it. Opposition bewildered him; 
and, like many men of aristocratic tempera- 
ment, he bruised too easily. 

Actually, Jefferson Davis was no more an 
aristocrat by birth than Abraham Lincoln. His 
father, Samuel Davis, was a shiftless farmer of 
Welsh descent, who had drifted from Georgia 
to Kentucky, where Jefferson was born, the 
youngest of ten children, in the typical log 
cabin of American tradition. The family 
abandoned their Kentucky home when he was 
two years old. His father, always hoping for 
something to turn up, decided to move on 
again, this time to the deep South where he 
heard fortunes were to be made in cotton. The 
guiding force in Jefferson Davis’s life was not 
this kindly, ineffective father, but a much older 
brother, Joseph, who in a few years made a 
fortune in cotton planting, and so raised the 
Davises from the small farmer class into the 
planter aristocracy. 

The President of the Confederacy never 
pretended that he was a self-made man. His 
path had been smoothed for him by the devoted 
Joseph, to whom he owed as good an education 
as the South could provide, culminating in an 
appointment to West Point. As a student, 
young Jefferson Davis was not outstanding. 
He stood only twenty-third out of a class of 
thirty-three; but there was something about 
the slender, erect figure, the deep-set eyes, the 
thin compressed lips and the square chin, that 
could not be ignored. Contemporaries noticed 
that he was courteous but reserved—there was 
never anything light-hearted about Jefferson 
Davis—and that he was highly strung and com- 
pletely self-sufficient. Even as a young man, he 
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seemed often to be under a strain; and, as he 
grew older, the taut nerves were always 
dangerously near breaking point. Russell, who 
met him in Montgomery just after his election, 
was struck by his haggard, care-worn look, the 
result of “ excruciating attacks of neuralgia, 
though no trace of anything but the utmost con- 
fidence and greatest decision could be detected 
in his conversation.” 

The American people first heard of Jefferson 
Davis during the Mexican War when, as 
Colonel of the Mississippi Rifles, he made the 
stand at the battle of Buena Vista that saved the 
army from defeat. This action was extra- 
vagantly praised in the press; and the delicious 
taste of military glory lingered with Davis for 
the rest of his life. Years afterwards, a Con- 
federate newspaper, tired of repeated references 
to his famous inverted disposition of troops to 
meet the Mexican charge at Buena Vista, re- 
marked that if the Confederacy perished it 
would have died of a V. 

At the end of the Mexican war, Davis re- 
signed from the army and went back to his 
plantation; but he was too important a man for 
the politicians to ignore. Mississippi sent him 
to Washington as a senator; and he soon made 
a name for himself in national politics as a 
champion of States’ rights. .In 1852, when 
Franklin Pierce, a Northern man in sympathy 
with the South, was elected President, Davis, as 
one of his closest friends, was appointed Secre- 
tary of War. In that capacity his genuine 
interest in the army, his industry and his tire- 
less devotion to detail, convinced Davis himself, 
in addition to those who came in contact with 
him, that he was above all things an expert in 
military affairs. In the long run, his experience 
in the War Department, where he was dealing 
only with subordinates, may well have proved a 
handicap in the far more difficult role that 
awaited him. As head of the Department, he 
insisted that everything should go through 
channels, and that all the channels should lead 
through him. Since the United States was at 
peace with the world, and since the authorized 
full strength of the army was less than 15,000, 
the system worked well enough; but, as soon as 
he became President of a new nation strugzling 
to be born out of revolution, this passion for 
detail became a detriment rather than an asset. 








The Confederacy could not be galvanized into 
life by any of Jefferson Davis’s many virtues. 
Industry, resolution, honesty, courage—he had 
them all; but they were not enough to fire the 
imagination of the masses, or even to win the 
support of men who had chosen him as their 
standard bearer. 

By the time President Pierce’s administra- 
tion came to an end, in 1856, Davis had veered 
away from the extreme States’ rights position 
and become a Southern nationalist. He did not 
want, or expect, the Southern States to secede; 
but he did expect the South to become the 
dominant partner in the Union. As for the 
endless discussion over slavery, it was time to 
put an end to it. Slavery was not, as many of 
his friends supposed, a source of danger to the 
Union, provided abolitionists did not atterapt 
to interfere with the rights of slaveholders in 
the Territories. With the election of Lincoln 
and the triumph of the Republican party, dedi- 
cated, as the South believed, to the extinction 
of slavery, the whole picture changed. South 
Carolina, followed by six other States, had 
already withdrawn from the Union before 
Lincoln was inaugurated. Through the action 
of Mississippi, his own State, Davis found him- 
self committed to secession. He never doubted 
for a moment that any State had the right to 
secede; but, unlike the South Carolina fanatics 
who had been dreaming of secession for years, 
he did not rejoice over the prospect of separa- 
tion. There was no hint of defiance or bravado 
in his farewell speech to his fellow Senators— 
only regret that he was parting from so many 
old friends, coupled with a quiet determination 
to follow the path of duty wherever it might 
lead. 

That the delegates at Montgomery should 
have chosen as President so reluctant a seces- 
sionist as Jefferson Davis was in itself signi- 
ficant. Revolutions are usually initiated by men 
who demand only moderate reforms, which the 
existing government is too blind to concede. 
Gradually fanatics get control, and the more 
moderate reformers are ousted. In the case of 
the Confederacy, the normal procedure was 
reversed. It was the fanatics who initiated the 
movement for secession; but in the moment of 
triumph they were discarded in favour of those 
whom they had had to goad into action. The 
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fact was that a great many of the Southerners 
who were to distinguish themselves under the 
Confederacy, including Robert E. Lee, opposed 
secession during the hectic crisis of 1860-1861; 
and the fanatics could never bring themselves to 
believe that the late-comers deserved as much 
consideration as those who had been preaching 
the doctrine for more than thirty years. Jeffer- 
son Davis was reported to have shed tears on 
retiring from the Senate; and Alexander 
Stephens, the Vice-President, had been heard 
to refer to Lincoln as “ not a bad man.” Even 
Robert Toombs of Georgia, who was more ofa 
secessionist than most, voted against the firing 
on Fort Sumter, on the ground that it would 
lose the South every friend in the North. What 
could be expected of such half-hearted rebels? 

Those who complained of Jefferson Davis, 
at the time of his election, that he was nota 
thorough-going secessionist ended by distrust- 
ing him still more for assuming the role of 
dictator. Apparently, it never occurred to the 
devotees of States’ rights that the Confederacy 
contained within itself the seeds of decay. The 
eagerness of the Charleston authorities to 
occupy Fort Sumter presented the Montgomery 
government with a foretaste of the difficulties 
that lay ahead. The Confederate Congress re- 
solved to take under its charge the whole ques- 
tion of the occupation of the forts; but this was 
done against the protests of South Carolina, 
whose Governor informed the Congress that 
they were asserting rights that did not belong 
to them. 

The exigencies of war often compelled 
Jefferson Davis, just as they compelled Lincola, 
to take over powers not expressly assigned to 
him by the Constitution; but Lincoln could 
always claim that he was acting in defence of 
the Union, whereas, in defending the Con- 
federacy, Davis was forever haunted by the 
spectre of States’ rights. In defending the one, 
he must necessarily sacrifice the other. By the 
end of the war, it seemed almost as if the Con- 
federacy were being kept alive by the pressure 
of the Northern armies. In 1863, a British 
observer, Lieutenant-Colonel Freemantle of 
the Coldstream Guards, reported that, eved 
after Gettysburg, the Southern soldiers he 
talked to were ready to fight for their inde- 
pendence to the last. When some uncompre- 
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“* The North possessed an ominous advantage in numbers and in industrial resources ’’; railway bridge 
over the River Potomac, built by the Federal army in nine days 


hending Federal officer asked a ragged Con- 
federate prisoner, obviously no slaveholder, 
why on earth he was fighting, the fellow looked 
him coolly in the eye and answered with devas- 
tating simplicity: ‘‘ Because y’all are down 
here.” In the presence of the enemy, South- 
emers closed their ranks, forgot their differ- 
ences and died rather than let the enemy pass; 
but the disease in the body politic was there, 
and it was incurable. 

With his usual insight, Lincoln put his 
finger on this inherent weakness in the Con- 
federacy. He pointed out, in his First Inaugural 
Address, that if a minority insists on seceding 
whenever it is out-voted, “ they make a pre- 
cedent which in turn will divide and ruin 
them”; but Lincoln was not so confident he 
was right as to be willing to stand by and let the 
minority try the experiment. As it turned out, 
he was right; and the Southern States re- 
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mained as incapable of co-ordinated action after 
secession as they had been before. Whether the 
Union armies hastened or delayed the collapse 
of the Confederacy is open to question. Cer- 
tainly, in Virginia and in North Carolina, there 
was no unity of feeling in favour of secession 
until Lincoln declared his intention of coercing 
South Carolina back into the Union. The rank 
and file of the Southern army were not slave- 
owners ; they did not fight to perpetuate slavery, 
or for the right to found a new nation. They 
fought, some reluctantly and some gladly, 
because the Confederacy seemed to them the 
only alternative to being bullied by a truculent 
majority. 

As soon as it appeared that war involved 
something more than a triumphant assertion of 
independence, Lincoln’s prediction began to be 
verified. While Confederate soldiers were 
fighting and dying to protect their homeland 
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A States’ rights fanatic; ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS of 
Georgia (1812-1883); Confederate Vice-President; 
photograph by Brady 


from the invader, Confederate State Governors 
were bickering with Jefferson Davis over ques- 
tions of State sovereignty. It never occurred to 
them that they must poul their resources, if the 
Confederacy were ever to become a fact. North 
Carolina, for instance, operated its own 
blockade runners with conspicuous success; 
but whatever came through the blockade was 
destined for the use of its own troops, and was 
not put at the disposal of the government. By 
the end of the war, when Lee was trying to 
defend Richmond with an army desperately 
short of every kind of equipment, Governor 
Vance of North Carolina was congratulating 
himself on having accumulated in the ware- 
houses of Wilmington a surplus of 92,000 
uniforms and 150,000 pounds of bacon. In 
the same way, Governors of other States, while 
proclaiming their loyalty to the cause of 
Southern independence, insisted on developing 








their own foundries, raising and maintaining 
their own militia not to be used outside the 
State, and in general ignoring Jefferson Davis 
and his administration as much as possible. 
When Sherman invaded Georgia, the Governor 
condescended to place his militia under the 
nominal control of General J. E. Johnston; but 
Johnston was not allowed to appoint their 
officers or incorporate them in his army. Such 
State troops were practically useless to the 
Confederate cause. 

So much has been written about the brilliant 
tactics of Stonewall Jackson, Pickett’s charge at 
Gettysburg, and the nobility of Robert E. Lee, 
that the more prosaic aspects of the war are 
sometimes lost sight of. The fact is that the 
Confederacy was already crumbling behind the 
lines long before the military situztion appeared 
to be desperate. Undoubtedly the boa con- 
strictor strategy, by which General Winfield 
Scott planned to squeeze the life out of the Con- 
federacy, hastened the internal collapse; but 
Jefferson Davis faced the handwriting on the 
wall long before he began to feel the pressure 
of the Union armies. 

An exchange of views with Alexander 
Stephens, the Vice-President, might we.] have 
revealed to him the hopelessness of his task. 
Stephens, like many other States’ rights 
fanatics, could never see that in time of war 
many of the liberties we most cherish under a 
democratic government have to go by the 
board. Respect for the rights of the individual, 
a free press, the writ of habeas corpus—such 
things we must learn to do without until the 
emergency is over. Independence, Stephens 
asserted, was not worth having at the price of 
constitutional liberty; and the idea of getting 
independence first, and constitutional rig/tts 
later, was a fallacy, since “‘ our liberties once 
lost may be lost forever.” A genuine revolu- 
tionary would have scoffed at such misgivings; 
and Stephens, indeed, far from being a revolu- 
tionary, was always hankering for the past. 
Davis, once he had taken the plunge, never 
looked back. Stephens continued to criticize 
every move of the Confederacy, in the light ol 
its effect on the liberty of the individual and the 
rights of the sovereign States. In other ways 
they were much alike. They were both ovet- 
sensitive, neurasthenic, high-minded, and 
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utterly lacking in humour. Both were con- 
sumed with political ambition; and neither of 
them was ever entirely free from physical 
suffering. Not unnaturally, they grated on each 
other, so much so that by the end of the war 
Stephens was doing everything that disgruntled 
ingenuity could devise to cripple the war power 
of the Confederacy. 

The real mystery of the Civil War in 
America is not that the cause of the Confederacy 
failed, but that so many people in the North as 
well as in the South, in Europe as well as in 
America, thought that it was bound to prevail. 
Viewed at this distance, it is obvious that no 
nation could have hoped to survive under the 
theories of government to which Alexander 
Stephens and so many of his fellow Southerners 
were wedded. Lincoln’s mystical devotion to 
the Union was something that the Confederacy 
could never inspire. Even its greatest hero, 
Robert E. Lee, thought of himself first and 
foremost as a Virginian; and when he sadly 
resigned his commission in the old army it was 
to defend his State rather than to help launch 
anew nation. The Confederate government 
was never popular. As soon as the first flurry 
of excitement over its birth had subsided, and it 
became obvious that the Confederacy would 
have to fight for its existence, the Government 
was blamed for everything that went wrong. 
In May 1861, Congress, overriding a veto of the 
President, voted to transfer the capital from 
Montgomery to Richmond. From a military 
point of view, the move was a mistake. Rich- 
mond was only a hundred and fifteen miles 
from Washington; and it was accessible to 
Federal warships by the James River approach. 
Thus, faced with the necessity of defending the 
capital, the western theatre of war was starved, 
with disastrous results. 

If it be true that the business of government 
is to do for people what they can not do for 
themselves, then the Confederate Government 
was certainly a failure. Probably Jefferson 
Davis did as well as anybody else could have 
done. As Gladstone said in a speech he after- 
wards bitterly regretted, “‘ Mr. Davis has made 
an army and a navy ”; but with the best will in 
the world Mr. Davis could not make a nation. 
He failed to preserve the well-being and the 
morale of the civilian population, or to infuse 
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them with a moral principle; and in the end 
this failure proved fatal. He could never, like 
Lincoln, make his people feel they were fighting 
a battle for all mankind. 

The economic and industrial weakness of 
the South is a familiar story. Counting the 
negroes, the States that seceded contained more 
than a quarter of the population of the whole 
Union; but they produced less than a tenth of 
the manufactured articles essential even for the 
very limited wants of an agricultural society. 
The South was pathetically dependent upon the 
North, and upon England, for all the mechanics 
of life. Such common things as spades, nails, 
pins, needles, ploughs, horseshoes, harness, 
wagons, woollen and cotton clothing, and scores 
of other commonplace necessities, were almost 
invariably imported from beyond her borders. 
For more than a generation thoughtful South- 
erners had been insisting on the importance 
of a more diversified economy. Some progress 
had been made; but, generally speaking, the 
South shied away from manufacture. Founded 
as it was on a slave economy, the South for 
better or for worse was wedded to agriculture. 
Whenever a slave was made a mechanic, he was 
more than half freed. Surely it was better for 
the South to go on as it was. Maybe it had con- 
centrated its attention upon cotton; but that 
concentration had given it a commanding posi- 
tion in the world. If the theory that Cotton was 
King proved to be a delusion, it was a delusion 
shared by the best opinion in Europe as well 
as in the South. In England, The Times 
(June Ist, 1861) exclaimed that “ the destiny of 
the world hangs on a thread—never did so 
much depend on a mere flock of down! ” 

Before the war began, General Sherman 
warned a Southern friend that a purely agri- 
cultural nation, like the South, could not hope 
to fight against a nation of mechanics. “ You 
are bound to fail,” he insisted; and the gallantry 
of the Confederate soldier could not alter the 
verdict. As the war progressed, State legis- 
latures began chartering manufacturing com- 
panies; but very few actually went into opera- 
tion. Either the initial capital was lacking, or 
the necessary machinery could not be obtained, 
or skilled workmen were unavailable. Jefferson 
Davis comolained bitterly that millions of 
dollars of private capital had been invested in 
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JEFFERSON DAVIS during the war, signing Acts of the Confederate Government by the roadside 


blockade running; but very little money had 
been devoted to manufactures. 

In many ways the Southern people, back- 
ward though they were by Northern standards, 
displayed extraordinary ingenuity in meeting 
the demands of modern war. Somehow or other 
the railroads, always on the verge of breaking 
down, did manage to transport troops from one 
end of the Confederacy to the other. Before the 
battle of Chickamauga, in 1863, two divisions 
with their artillery, using sixteen separate rail- 
roads, running on different gauges, were trans- 
ported nine hundred miles from Richmond to 
the edge of the battle area in four days. ‘‘ Never 
before,” wrote General Sorrel, “ were such 
crazy cars—passenger, mail, box, all and every 
sort, wobbling on the jumping scrap-iron—used 
for hauling soldiers. But we got there.” 

General Gorgas, who faced the stupendous 
task of providing arms and munitions for the 
Confederate forces, proved equally resourceful. 
At the beginning of the war, there was not a 
single manufacturing arsenal in the Confederate 
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States; and there was but one foundry, the 
Tredegar Works at Ridhmond, that could cast 
cannon. In all the South, there were but two 
insignificant powder mills; and one of them had 
been closed. Despite these handicaps, the quiet, 
self-effacing Gorgas built up in the non- 
industrial South the necessary arsenals, foun- 
dries and powder mills, to such good effect that, 
down to the very end of the war, the Con- 
federacy never lost a battle for want of 
ammunition. 

Like his more famous son, who was to make 
possible the construction of the Panama Canal 
by stamping out yellow fever, General Gorgas 
was an administrator of genius. In order not to 
interfere with the army’s demand for recruits, 
he created a class of women factory workers for 
use in his laboratories and arsenals; but these 
expedients, useful though they were, contti- 
buted little to the general welfare of the civilian 
population. Again and again, the Confederate 
authorities found themselves compelled to 
ignore the complaints of civilians in order to 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


PRESIDENT DAVIS bidding farewell to his escort, two days before his capture by Federal troops in 
Georgia, April 1865 


keep their armies in the field. Probably the 
breakdown of transportation contributed as 
much as anything to paralyzing all civilian 
activity. The broken-down railroads were only 
apart of the picture. By far the greater part of 
local transportation had to be carried on by 
wagons, carts, and teams. The army needed 
large numbers of wagons, and early in the war 
bought so many that the supply left for civilians 
was seriously depleted. Nor could this supply 
be easily replenished, since vehicles of al] kinds 
had always been imported from the North. 
Small private wagon shops soon sprang up in 
the wake of the armies; but again the problem 
of supply was complicated by the scarcity of 
iron for axles and bolts. A further difficulty 
soon arose in the speedy disappearance of 
farm teams. The army was always clamouring 
for horses and mules; and those left behind for 
Civilian use were constantly being driven away 
in Federal cavalry raids. During the last year 
of the war, General Sheridan prided himself on 
having devastated the Shenandoah Valley so 
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effectively that “a crow flying over it would 
have had to carry its rations.” 

Under these conditions, civilian morale 
broke down and the Confederate soldier, tor- 
tured by anguished letters from home, lost the 
will to fight. The process may have been has- 
tened by the relentless pressure of the Northern 
armies; but the same result might well have 
been achieved, and with much less resulting 
bitterness, if the South had been left to stew 
in its own juice. No nation founded on the 
principle of States’ rights, as interpreted by 
Southern fanatics, could ever have become 
viable, even if it had not had to struggle against 
the financial incompetence of the Government 
and the gnawing cancer of slavery. 

The Confederacy made its first mistake by 
walking out on the bulk of its assets. On the 
assumption that cotton would win the struggle 
for them by forcing Great Britain to intervene 
on their behalf, the Confederacy stored all its 
cotton at home instead of rushing it abroad 
before the blockade had become effective. 








Once landed on European shores, the “‘ white 
gold” would have bolstered up Confederate 
finances at home, by serving as a sound basis 
for currency and as a bank to pay for supplies 
purchased abroad. After the war was over, 
and the leading Confederates were arguing 
among themselves who was primarily to blame, 
Jefferson Davis criticized his Secretary of the 
Treasury, the unhappy Mr. Memminger, for 
allowing this golden opportunity to slip through 
his fingers. Memminger refused to accept the 
blame. He argued that, in the early days of the 
war, an attempt to seize the cotton would have 
been regarded as unconstitutional, and that to 
have bought it in the open market would have 
resulted in a great inflation of the price. 
Furthermore, he asserted there were no ships 
available for transporting the cotton to Europe. 
The South, having no tonnage of its own, had 
always depended for shipping on the North and 
on England. 

Here again, the South was haunted by its 
unpreparedness for war—the cotton planters 
never grasped the significance of sea power— 
and by the old bogey of States’ rights. It was 
ironical, but inevitable, that the men who 
declaimed most vehemently against the in- 
justice of the Washington government, and 
who had been the first to advocate secession as 
the only remedy for their wrongs, were among 
the first to wince when the Confederate govern- 
ment invaded what they considered their in- 
alienable rights. Southern planters, whose 
ancestors for generations had been resisting the 
intrusion of government into private business, 
resented the theory that their cotton could be 
disposed of to better advantage by the Govern- 
ment than by themselves. Only when it was 
too late would they accept the necessary 
sacrifices. 

The war was half over before the Con- 
federate Congress put into effect a realistic 
policy of taxation; and not until it was prac- 
tically lost, by the end of December, 1864, did 
it grapple with the most urgent problem of all— 
what to do with the negroes. Early in the war, 
it passed a Conscription Act that exempted one 
white man for every twenty negroes on a 
plantation. This law caused more discontent 
among the poor, who felt it was a discrimina- 
tion in favour of the well-to-do planter, than 
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any other action of the Government; but the 
reasons behind it were sound enough. It gave 
protection to women and children; and, at the 
same time, it guaranteed that grain crops were 
planted and harvested by the slaves for the 
benefit of the whole population, including the 
negroes themselves. Without a white overseer, 
the negroes could be controlled only so long 
as they had plenty of food. When there was no 
food, either because the crops had not been 
harvested or because the transportation facili- 
ties had broken down, the negroes would run 
away to join the Yankees. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
coupled with the shortage of manpower, raised 
further difficulties within the Confederacy. 
Should the Confederate Congress meet 
Lincoln’s challenge by arming the slaves? It 
could hardly do so without at the same time 
promising them their freedom. If that were the 
policy decided on, should it be carried out by the 
Confederacy itself or by the State governments ? 

To these terrible questions the Confederacy 
could find no answers. By the end of the war, 
Lee was in favour of freeing the slaves and in- 
corporating them into the Confederate armies; 
but many of the planters dreaded the prospect 
of arming negroes. The house servants for the 
most part were loyal. They were the proto- 
types of Uncle Remus, the family-despot and 
the slave dear to Southern tradition; but the 
field hands, who had no contact with ‘‘ massa,” 
were another story. Who could tell what would 
happen when they got their hands on a Lee- 
Enfield rifle? The Southern planter had never 
admitted any alternative to slavery. If it were 
true that slaves would make good soldiers, then 
it looked as if the whole theory of slavery were 
wrong. In any case, it would take time to con- 
vince the State legislatures that slavery was at 
least a proper subject for discussion; and by the 
end of 1864 time was running out. The Con- 
federate Congress finally made up its mind to 
conscribe negroes on March roth, 1865, on the 
eve of surrender; and no slaves or freedmen 
were ever used in the Confederate army except 
as servants. 

The end of the war came with unexpected 
suddenness. At one moment, in the summer of 
1864, Northern resolution was beginning to 
falter. The senseless slaughter at Cold Harbour 
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seemed to prove that the South could never be 
conquered; but, with the re-election of Lincoln 
and with Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, the 
spirit of the North revived. While Lee was 
exacting a high toll for every foot of Virginia 
soil he yielded, elsewhere in the Confederacy 
the spirit of resistance was broken. The 
Southern people were tired of the war, tired of 
the brilliant victories that brought no results, 
tired of making bricks without straw, tired, 
above all, of fighting against hopeless odds. 
“Poor old Dixie’s bottom dollar ” had gone so 
far; it could go no farther. 

Jefferson Davis, living in a world of his own, 
still insisted on independence. The whole 
fabric of the Confederacy was disintegrating; 
but he refused to admit it. Once again, he was 
beset by the old illusion of military genius. 
If Lee would take command of one wing of the 
army, he would take the other, and they would 
whip the Yankees yet. Instead of awaiting the 
end in his capitol, like an old Roman senator, 
he led his entourage on a wild southern flight 
that robbed the last chapter of the Confederacy 
of any element of dignity. He was captured in 
Georgia by a cavalry patrol, and imprisoned, 
and even chained to the wall, in Fortress 
Monroe. The hardship of military imprison- 
ment worked to his benefit. The fetters that he 


After the surrender in April 
1865, GENERAL ROBERT E. 
LEE, with his son and an 
aide, on the porch of his 
house at Richmond, Virginia 





wore restored his popularity among his own 
people, or rather, gave him a popularity he had 
never enjoyed before. In the North, popular 
opinion headed by President Andrew Johnson 
demanded that, as the personification of rebel- 
lion, Jefferson Davis should be tried for treason. 
As tempers cooled, wiser counsels prevailed; 
and, much to his regret, Davis was never 
brought to trial. Whatever crimes he had com- 
mitted, he had committed in the South; and 
the Government did not want to find itself in 
the position of having fought a successful war, 
only to have it declared unlawful by a Virginia 
jury. The final dismissal of the proceedings 
against him, early in 1869, was as much a 
release to the Government, for whom the case 
had become a source of embarrassment, as to 
Davis himself. 

During the remaining twenty years of his 
life, he devoted his energies to proving that he 
had been right in everything. Posterity may not 
agree with this verdict; but it will not deny 
that Jefferson Davis was a man of the highest 
integrity, one of those terrible men, like Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, who believe every word they 
say. He was not entirely wrong in thinking of 
himself as a great man; but fortunately for 
America he was not quite great enough to 
succeed. 
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covery has attracted such general attention 
as the finding some thirteen years back, in 
caves near the Dead Sea, of the first of what 
today are generally known as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. We may reduce the issues to the very 
simplest terms. The earliest manuscripts of 
the Hebrew Bible hitherto known dated from 
about the year 900; we were now confronted 
with texts of a great part of it that are something 
like a thousand years older. (We may overlook 
the querulous voice of perpetual opposition 
which dismisses the documents as “ medieval 
forgeries”’.) Moreover, we formerly knew 
Palestinian Jewish history at the time only, or 
almost only, from the highly partisan writings 
of Josephus and incidental details in the New 
Testament; now a whole corpus of Hebrew 
literature dating to this period suddenly became 
available. 
As was obvious from the first glance, it was 
a literature that expressed the doctrines, teach- 
ings and experience of a body of Jews who did 
not belong to the main stream of Pharisaic and 
later Rabbinic Judaism; but the nature and 
leadership of the Sect in question remained 
obscure. The key seems to be given by a 
number of kistoric references in one of the first 
of the books to be discovered and published— 
a sort of running commentary on the Biblical 
Book cf Habakkuk, emphasizing the con- 
temporary relevance of the prophecies com- 
prised in it; these references being echoed in 
other documents or fragments among the new 
finds. They speak of the approaching, and not 
undeserved, suffering of the Jewish people of 
Palestine—other than the members of the Sect 
—at the hands of a people from across the sea, 
who are designated by the Biblical name 
* Kittim ”; and they repeatedly refer to the 
persecution of the leader of the Sect, designated 
the Teacher of Righteousness, at the hands of 
his principal opponent, designated the Wicked 
Priest, who was apparently in control of the 
central government in Jerusalem. The im- 
portance of the new material is enhanced by the 
fact that it obviously dates back to approxi- 
mately the period of the birth of Christianity, 
and therefore throws light to some extent on 
Christian origins, as anything connected with 
Jewish religious history at this period must 
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The importance of these much-debated 
Scrolls is here interpreted in the light 
of the events that took place during 
the first-century Fewish Revolt 


against the power of Rome. 
By CECIL ROTH 


necessarily do. Some scholars even assert that 
the documents describe the death of the 
Teacher of Righteousness by Crucifixion and 
go on to speak of his Resurrection, thus provid- 
ing an exact parallel to—and, it was insinuated, 
model for—the Gospel story of Jesus. This is 
not the place to argue for or against this inter- 
pretation; it is sufficient to say that, notwith- 
standing the confident and sensational assertions 
that have been made on the subject, it is 
far from being apparent in the texts, and at the 
best can be regarded only as hypothetical. 
Nevertheless, the episode of the conflict be- 
tween the Teacher of Righteousness and the 
Wicked Priest is obviously central to the dis- 
cussion of the setting of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
If this were to be traced in the other sources 
available to us—for surely, it should have left 
some mark in the contemporary literature—the 
identity of the Sect concerned, and the date of 
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From: “* The Dead Sea Scrolls,"’ by J. M. Allegro, Penguin, 1956 


Map of the Dead Sea region in which the Scrolls were 
discovered 


the documents in question, could be more or 
less precisely determined: and with it could be 
settled the important question, whether they 
are anterior or posterior to the birth of 
Christianity. 

Of the scores of books and thousands of 
articles that have been written during the past 
decade on the Dead Sea Scrolls, a large propor- 
tion have dealt directly or indirectly with this 
fundamental historical issue. They have 
been written, however, almost wholly by the 
categories of scholars who have traditionally 
engaged themselves with this period: philo- 
logists interested in the texts, theologians 
interested in the doctrines, archaeologists in- 
terested in the sites. The present writer believes 
that he is the first person who approaches the 
problem from the point of view of the mere 
historian, looking at the evidence as he looks at 
evidence regarding historical problems in later 
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English or Italian history—the areas in which 
he has specialized. And, looked at in this way, 
the solution of the problem does not seem to 
present any real difficulty. 

Obviously, in order to identify the episode 
it is necessary to use the writings of the only 
historian who has left anything like a consistent 
and consecutive account of Palestinian history 
in the Greek and Roman period—that is, 
Josephus. There is, however, one reservation 
to be made. We must necessarily accept his 
statements of fact, at least where his own 
reputation was not immediately concerned—in 
any case, we have no outside authority by 
which he can be checked—but we should not 
blindly accept his judgments. His opinions 
regarding those fellow-Jews who continued to 
fight against the Romans after he had gone over 
to them are no more to be admitted, as I have 
suggested elsewhere, than let us say those of 
Benedict Arnold would have been, had he 
written a History of the American Revolution; 
and, indeed, it may be observed at this point 
that there were distinct analogies between the 
American Revolution of 1775-1783 and what 
can be best described as the Jewish Revolution 
of 66-73. 

The historian begins by trying to establish 
from internal evidence the setting of the docu- 
ments with which he is dealing. In the present 
case, this does not seem to be very difficult. 
For, as I have stated above, the Habakkuk 
Commentary and associated literature envisage 
a period in which Jewish Palestine is menaced, 
but not yet occupied, by the “ Kittim.” Who 
the Kittim are there is little doubt: they are a 
powerful and ruthless military people, with 
invincible weapons of war, coming from over- 
seas. The whole picture fits the Romans, and 
the Romans only, of all people who were con- 
cerned with Palestinian history in the classical 
period. Moreover, there is in this literature a 
reference to the Kittim sacrificing to their 
standards, and so far as is known this practice 
was current only among the Romans: while the 
military organization described in one apoca- 
lyptic composition found among the Scrolls, 
“The War of the Sons of Light and Sons of 
Darkness,” closely approximates to that of the 
Romans. In the period of the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary, however, the Kittim are not in occupa- 
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A selection of Dead Sea Scrolls; from top to bottom: 
the Book of Isaiah, a commentary on the Book of 
Habakkuk, a Manual of Discipline, and sections from 
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tion of Jewish Palestine: they are poised on the 
frontier, about to invade the country with the 
full might of their military machine. Hence we 
are dealing with a period either just before 
Pompey’s invasion in 63 B.C. or just before 
Vespasian’s suppression of the Jewish Revolt, 
beginning in A.D. 67—there does not seem to be 
any other alternative. 

At the time in question, moreover, a Priestly 
administration was in authority in Jerusalem. 
This was the case for a long period before the 
Maccabaean revolt of 167 B.c., when Judaea 
was governed by the High Priests. Subse- 
quently, a monarchy was established by the 
Hasmonaeans, who for that reason were highly 
unpopular with the more pious section of the 
population, which considered the combination 
of Monarchy and High Priesthood in the hands 
of a single person to be improper: such resent- 
ment would inevitably be echoed in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls if the central historical event of 
which they speak belonged to this period. On 
the other hand, at the period of Vespasian’s 




























invasion of the country, a Priestly administra- 
tion was, in fact, established in Jerusalem; of 
the persons appointed to foremost public office, 
after the Revolt against the Romans in 66, one 
half were Priests, the most influential being 
the ex-High Priest Anan, who held the supreme 
command in the Capital and acted as head of 
the Provisional Government. It remains to see 
whether there was at the time any violent col- 
lision between the priest-controlled adminis- 
tration and some sect. 

Josephus tells us much at this point, in the 
most venomous fashion, of one Menahem, son 
and successor of Judah the Galilaean, founder 
of the Fourth Philosophy, which in turn gave 
birth to the Zealot Sect. Notwithstanding his 
attempt to equate the terms Zealot and Ter- 
rorist, the historian calls the successive leaders 
of the faction, both Judah and Menahem, by 
the title sophistes, which signifies, more or less, 
“Teacher.” At the outbreak of the Revolt 
against the Romans, Menahem first seized upon 
Masadah, Herod’s great palace-fortress some 
way south of Qumran, where the Dead Sea 
Scrolls were discovered—incidentally, recent 
excavations on the site have strikingly con- 
firmed Josephus’ account of the remarkable 
installations here. Thence he led his followers 
to Jerusalem. After some resounding successes 
against the Romans, which confirmed his posi- 
tion as an insurrectionary leader, he en- 
deavoured to establish his authority—or 
tyranny, according to Josephus—and made a 
state entry into the Temple. Here, however, 
he was assailed by his opponents, led by 
Eleazar son of Ananias the Priest, Captain of 
the Temple, and lost his life; his surviving 
followers were then led back to Masadah by his 
nephew, Eleazar son of Jair, presumably also a 
sophist-teacher like his predecessors. We are 
told in the Habakkuk Commentary that the 
episode, to which it refers bitterly, took place on 
the Day of Atonement: according to Josephus, 
the assault on Menahem occurred about this 
date—since we do not know precisely what 
calendar the historian uses, it is impossible to 
be more definite: 

Here then, at a time when the “ Kittim” 
were poised on the borders of Palestine and 
about to invade the country, a Priest—obviously 
in the eyes of his opponents a Wicked Priest— 
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attacked the Teacher of a sect—clearly, in the 
eyes of his opponents, a Teacher of Righteous- 
ness-—about the period of the Day of Atone- 
ment ; after which, the remnant of his opponents 
withdrew to the Dead Sea area—the area, that 
is, of the Qumran Sect. There does not seem to 
be any reasonable doubt that this is the episode 
referred toso frequently in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
and hence that the sect of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
were Zealots—not a band of bravos, as Josephus 
depicts them, but persons deeply religious, with 
their distinctive outlook on life based on the 
fundamental doctrine that it was a mortal sin 
for Jews to acknowledge any rule other than 
that of God alone. The absolute sovereignty 
of God is, as a matter of fact, the distinguishing 
feature of the teaching of the Scrolls as it 
emerges in the light of deeper study. 

We are told by Josephus that Nienahem had 





a lieutenant named Absalom who suffered with 
him: the Habakkuk Commentary informs us 
deprecatingly that the Teacher of Righteousness 
was abandoned in his hour of need by the fol- 
lowers of one Absalom. Evidently, the same 
person is in question. When this argument of 
mine was first put forward, I was sarcastically 
informed that I had not recognized that 
Josephus’ Absalom was a supporter of Mena- 
hem’s, whereas the Habakkuk Commentary 
covers the “House of Absalom” with op- 
probrium for their inaction when the Teacher 
was in trouble. It was not understood by my 
unhistorical critics that one does not upbraid 
one’s enemies for abandonment in the hour of 
need—only one’s friends, on whose support 
one might reasonably have counted. 

If the identification proposed above is not 
admitted, then we should have to assume that 
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From: ‘‘ The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls,"’ by J. M. Allegro 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, |959 


The mouth of Cave Four, seen from the bed of the Wady Qumran 
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The so-called “* Monument of Absalom,” a Hellenistic structure in the Cedron valley, marking a 
place where some of the treasure mentioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls may have been buried 


at the period of the War against Rome of 66-73 
there were both at Qumran—where the Dead 
Sea Scrolls were found—and at Masadah, also 
on the west shore of the Dead Sea, some way to 
the south, two different highly bellicose sects, 
both of them frenziedly opposed not only to 
the Roman invaders but also to the central 
government in Jerusalem; and both of them 
venerating the personality of a Teacher with a 


very close associate named Absalom, who had 
been assailed in Jerusalem by a Wicked Priest 
on or about the Day of Atonement. Such an 
extended coincidence is surely out of the realm 
of possibility. 

On the basis of the normal process of his- 
torical enquiry, this solution of the problem 
seems to me therefore incontrovertible. I was 
surprised to find that it was not accepted by 

















many of the experts on the subject. One reason, 
to be sure, was that they have already pro- 
pounded their own solutions, which they cannot 
lightly abandon: it is hardly a coincidence that 
my strongest support has come from the un- 
committed scholars! But in the course of dis- 
cussion another aspect has emerged. My 
opponents and I are not, it appears, using the 
same methods or even, sometimes, the same 
vocabulary. What seems to me to be historically 
self-evident is to them incomprehensible, or 
even ludicrous: on the other hand, evidences 
that in their eyes are incontrovertible seem to 
me to be hypothetical, and for that reason to 
carry no weight. 

One extremely eminent English scholar, for 
example, not apparently having read the news- 
papers in 1944, when the Russians stood by 
inactive while the Germans were breaking 
down the resistance of the Polish Home Army 
in Warsaw, considers it preposterous for me to 
imagine that Eleazar should have continued his 


opposition to the Jerusalem government, which 


was responsible for the death of his uncle and 
the persecution of his followers, even when the 
Romans were at the gates! Another illustration: 
the solution proposed above obviously does not 
depend on persons, but on circumstances. It 
does not signify whether the Wicked Priest, in 
the eyes of the writer of the Habakkuk Com- 
mentary, was Eleazar son of Ananias, the 
Captain of the Temple, or Anan son of 
Anan, the ex-High Priest who stood behind 
him, or even some other representative of the 
Priestly faction whose actual name we may not 
know; it does not signify whether the Teacher 
of Righteousness was the sophist Menahem, 
who was put to death on this occasion, or his 
nephew the sophist Eleazar, who shared his 
experience but escaped (whether or no the 
texts imply that the Teacher died during the 
clash with the Priest is still a matter for dispute, 
though the latter seems the more probable). 
The historian does not regard this incidental 
uncertainty as affecting his case in the slightest 
degree; though theological critics, used to a 
precise dogmatism, regard it as a fundamental 
inconsistency. 

The preliminary enquiry inevitably led on 
to a re-examination of the accepted position in 
other aspects of the subject, sometimes with 
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unexpected results. Very soon after the new 
discoveries, it became what may be termed 
“common knowledge,” which the ordinary 
reader imagines to be firmly established, that 
the Dead Sea Sect were not, as suggested here, 
Zealots, but Essenes, later arguments proceed- 
ing from this assumption. The basic reason for 
this identification in the first place was highly 
naive, even though imperfectly understood— 
that the Dead Sea Sect were obviously a highly 
spiritual body; and, according to the current 
conceptions, only the Essenes of all Jewish 
sects at this period were highly spiritual—a 
conception that is not merely questionable but, 
properly considered, even ludicrous. In addi- 
tion, the Dead Sea Sect were organized on a 
monastic basis, as the Essenes were—though 
there is no evidence that other bodies were not 
similarly constituted; and forms of religious 
organization are often shared even by rival 
bodies. But we know from -our sources, 
Josephus and Pliny, that the Essene centre was 
south of Engedi, on the Dead Sea coast, 
whereas Qumran is some distance to the north: 
and that the Essenes, highly respected even by 
the Romans, survived the war of 66-73 still in 
this area, while Qumran was destroyed during 
the course of the hostilities: There are other 
differences in the field of doctrine and practice, 
some of them fundamental. But the most 
important piece of evidence has been curiously 
overlooked. A great part of the Qumran litera- 
ture revolves, as we have seen, about the un- 
relenting opposition of the Sect both to the 
Roman rule and to the central Jewish govern- 
ment; and we are informed that one of the 
religious principles of the Essenes, to which all 
novices had to swear on initiation, was to main- 
tain obedience to the constituted authorities, 
as all power proceeds from God. In these 
circumstances, to identify the Essenes with the 
bellicose Dead Sea Sect, as is now generally - 
done, is quite preposterous. The identification 
having been made and accepted, however, it 
will certainly be maintained: and one recent 
learned book on the subject actually includes a 
map in which the area on the west shore of the 
Dead Sea between Engedi and Qumran is 
blandly delineated as the Territory of the 
Essenes! 

The fundamental argument, which was said 








to be fatal to my thesis, was archaeological. 
From the excavations carried out at Qumran, 
it appeared that the “ monastic” buildings 
here, which served as the centre of the Sect, 
were in occupation from the reign of John 
Hyrcanus until 31 B.c., when they were des- 
troyed by an earthquake, remaining vacant until 
about A.D. 6; then a second occupation began, 
extending to the period of the Jewish Revolt 
of 66-73. Hence the history of the Sect began 
in the second century B.C., and it cannot be 
identified with the Sect of the Zealots, founded 
by Judah the Galilaean in A.D. 6. But, faced 
with this assertion, the historian rubs his eyes. 
It is surely obvious that the original occupants 
of the site would have returned to their former 
home, if at all, as soon as possible, and not left 
it unoccupied for half a century (what did they 
do in the meanwhile ?). The long vacuum is the 
strongest possible argument for believing that 
the body that occupied the site after A.D. 6 was 
not identical with that which was in occupation 
before 31 B.c. And it is surely a most remark- 
able coincidence that the reoccupation coin- 
cided almost exactly with the period when, as 
we are informed, Judah the Galilaean launched 
his Sect in Judaea. 

This consideration makes it all the more 
likely that the event that so stirred the Sect, 
that was central to its experience, and ap- 
parently remained uppermost in its memory at 
the time of the destruction of Qumran, belonged 
to the period subsequent to the reoccupation of 
the site; indeed, it seems probable that the 
Teacher of Righteousness was still living down 
to the end. 

In the Scrolls there appear to be several 
references to the events of the War against the 
Romans of 66-73, including an allusion to 
the legionaries’ sacrifice to their standards in the 
Temple court after its capture in the summer of 
70, as described by Josephus. But again the 
archaeologists intervene. This is out of the 
question, they say. For they are certain that 
the monastic buildings at Qumran were des- 
troyed by the Romans in the summer of 68, 
at the time of Vespasian’s capture of nearby 
Jericho. The Scrolls must have been deposited 
in the adjacent caves at this time, at the latest: 
and there cannot therefore be in them any 
allusions to events subsequent to June 68. 
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The premises do not seem to be sound. Itis 
conceivable that the traditional cave-deposits 
continued to be used even after the monastic 
buildings were destroyed. Indeed, the remark- 
able Copper Scrolls containing somewhat im- 
probable lists of treasure—perhaps Temple 
Treasure—found in one of them, laboriously 
deciphered and recently published, have been 
most confidently dated by one of the archaeo- 
logical team to about A.D. 100; and, if there was 
one intrusion of this type, there may well have 
been others. But this consideration does not 
arise, despite the fact that the evidence for the 
capture of Qumran in the summer of 68 has 
been marshalled time after time, in the most 
positive fashion, by one of the most eminent of 
the archaeologists at work on the site, Pére de 
Vaux. The argument was based on the dis- 
covery in the ruins of Qumran of a defaced coin, 
bearing the characteristic mark X of the Tenth 
Legion, which was so closely associated with the 
Roman campaigns in Palestine; and it was 
stated by Pére de Vaux that, during the spring 
of 68, Vespasian marched with the Tenth 
Legion from Caesarea down the Jordan Valley 
to occupy Jericho. Was it not evident, a radio 
audience was asked, that Qumran, only a little 
distance away, was occupied by the Tenth 
Legion, precisely at this time? The present 
historian, still unconvinced, looked into the 
sources, and found from them that in that 
campaign Vespasian did not set out from Cae- 
sarea, did not march to any extent down the 
Jordan Valley, and did not have with him the 
Tenth Legion, then on special duty elsewhere. 
This led to a readjustment of position on the 
other side, based now on an attempt to show 
that, after all, the Tenth Legion formed part of 
Vespasian’s expeditionary force or joined it 
subsequently: what was formerly stated as an 
incontrovertible fact thus became an elaborate 
hypothesis. But now, the hypothesis, too, has 
been shown to be superfluous; for it has been 
recognized that the mark on the coin formerly 
believed to be the X of the Tenth Legion is 
actually the prow of a boat, on an Ascalon coin 
of 72/3 (which, as a matter of fact, was the date 
when I personally believe Qumran to have been 
captured, at the time of the final assault on the 
Zealot stronghold of Masadah). The 
ment collapses; but the historian is left wi 
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From: " The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls " 


The ruins of Qumran, the monastic centre of the Sect that produced the Dead Sea Scrolls 


query: If the numismatic evidence on which 
such dogmatic argument was based turns out 
to be erroneous, what credence at all can hence- 
forth be placed on archaeological evidence of 
this type ? 

However that may be, on any reasonable 
historical basis it seems to be incontrovertible 
that these documents refer in great part to the 
fateful years 66 to 73 and the events that led 
up to them. They are thus posterior, not 
anter*>r, to the time of Jesus and the basic 

in the history of Christianity. But their 


importance is not diminished by this fact. In 
any case, they throw new light on spiritual 
conditions in Palestine at the period. The 
history of the great Jewish Revolt against Rome 
was known to us hitherto only from the account 
of the quisling general who betrayed his com- 
mand and his people. Now, at last, we have 
opened up to us part of the inner history 
of the struggle, as seen through the eyes 
of the visionaries who inspired it and went 
down fighting in the ruins of the Jewish 
state. 








HE IRISH BALLADMONGER’S prophecy has 

not come true. They have never crowned 

de Valera King of Ireland. Even in the 
years between 1932 and 1959, for most of which 
he was chief Minister of what is now the Irish 
Republic, he never enjoyed the kind of majority 
in Dail Eireann which might have suggested 
any near approach to absolute authority. The 
old and persisting cleavage between pro-Treaty 
and anti-Treaty parties in Irish politics has 
made it impossible for him ever to have the 
whole country behind him—except on par- 
ticular issues during the Second World War, 
when there were few in Southern Ireland to 
oppose his resolute maintenance of neutrality. 
None the less it is self-evident that he has been 
the greatest political figure in Southern Ireland 
since its twenty-six counties were given their 
own Government in 1922. Yet this is the man 
who was sentenced to death by the British and 
clapped into gaol by his own countrymen, both 
in the Irish Free State and in Northern Ireland. 
The transformation of the rebel of 1923 into 
the respected President of 1961 is a remarkable 
example of how personality and perseverance 
can win through, even when all the odds have 
been heavily against them. 

The Eamon de Valera whom the Govern- 
ment of the newly-formed Irish Free State 
interned in Arbour Hill barracks in 1923 had 
already many proud memories to console him. 
In spite of his international origin—he was born 
in New York, the son of a Spanish father and an 
Irish mother—he had become established as 
an Irish patriot and had the great prestige of 
being the only surviving senior commandant 
who had fought in the Easter Rising. By pro- 
fession he was a teacher of mathematics; he 
was also a keen Gaelic student, and his practical 
abilities had made him an enterprising military 
commander at Boland’s Mills in Dublin. 
Indeed, it was due to his skilful deployment of 
small outposts that the British troops suffered 
their heaviest casualties of the Rising in the 
battle of Mount Street bridge, where two 
hundred and thirty-six officers and men of the 
Sherwood Foresters were killed or wounded in 
an ambush he had prepared. The defences of 
Boland’s Mills were still intact on the Saturday 
of Easter Week, when Pearse ordered all the 
rebel commandants to surrender. After the 
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The Irish 


President: 


THE LATER CAREER 
OF 
EAMON DE VALERA 


By personality and perseverance over 
the past thirty-eight years, the rebel of 
1923 has achieved most of his aims 


for Ireland, save unity. 


By EDGAR HOLT 


Rising, de Valera was tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to death, but the fact that he 
had been born in the United States saved him 
from execution with the other leaders. He was 
thus able, when released from British imprison- 
ment in 1917, to become the political chief in 
the struggle for Irish freedom. 

From 1917 to 1921, although he was absent 
from Ireland for over two years, owing to a 
further spell of imprisonment in Britain and 
his own insistence on paying a long propa- 
gandist and fund-raising visit to the United 
States, his supremacy on the political side of the 
Irish revolution was never seriously challenged, 
and it was inevitable that he should become the 
first President of the southern Irish Parliament 
—Dail Eireann—when it was set up in 1919. 
In this capacity he began the discussions that 
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“* The greatest political figure in Southern Ireland since the twenty-six counties were given their own 
4 ig ‘ "i. & 
Government in 1922’; DE VALERA at his desk 


led to the signing (but not by him) of the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921; thereafter, although he 
had often declared that he was not a doc- 
trinaire Republican, he opposed the Treaty 
settlement because it provided for an Oath of 
Allegiance to the King of England, separated 
Ulster from Southern Ireland and did not give 
the south a Republic. He thus found himself 
on the side of those dissident officers of the 
Irish Republican Army who precipitated the 
Civil War of 1922-23. When the rebellion col- 
lapsed in April 1923, de Valera was virtually an 
outlaw. Yet in the Irish Free State general 
election of 1923. he stood for his old con- 
Stituency in Clare and daringly decided to 
address a meeting at Ennis in August. As he 
began to speak, he was arrested and he was 
subsequently imprisoned without charge and 


without trial. But Clare returned him at the 
head of the poll, and when he was released from 
prison in June 1924, he could have sat in the 
Dail if he had been willing to take the Oath. 
He declined to do so. For the time being, he 
thought it better to remain in the political 
wilderness. 

De Valera was then forty-one, rather older 
than Kevin O’Higgins and the other young 
men whom William Cosgrave, as chief Minister 
of the Irish Free State, had taken into his 
Government. He was known in particular for 
the obstinacy with which he clung to his views. 
Michael Collins had once said despairingly, 
“You know what it’s like to argue with Dev,” 
and over the years many people were to feel 
that to argue with de Valera was to run one’s 
head against a brick wall. What made him all 











From: ‘* De Valera and the March of a Nation,” by Mary C. Bromage, Hutchinson, 1956 


After his defence of Boland’s Mills, Dublin, during the Easter Rising of 1916; DE VALERA 
guarded by British troops 


the more difficult to argue with was that he was 
apt to give such baffling and often ambiguous 
reasons in support of his views. Years later, 
when he was President of the Dail, he once 
asked John Dillon if he was sure about a state- 
ment supposed to have been made in an earlier 
speech. “ Oh, I am never sure of anything the 
President says,” Dillon retorted, “ because if 
there was a possible method for the President 
to say anything so that it could be interpreted 
in six different ways, he would certainly choose 
that way of saying it.” 

To all except die-hard Republicans the views 
that de Valera upheld so tenaciously seemed 
quite unrealistic when he came out of prison in 
1924. He considered that the Irish Republic, 
established in the Easter Rising of 1916 and 
confirmed at the first session of Dail Eireann in 


1919, was still in existence and that the Cos- 
grave Government had no legal right to dis- 
establish it. Complete independence of England 
was now his avowed aim. In a press interview 
before his arrest he had explained that his 
policy, if he were returned to power, would 
be “ to govern the country on Sinn Fein lines 
as in 1919, refusing to co-operate with England 
in any way until England was ready to make 
with us such an arrangement as would make a 
stable peace possible; that is, an arrangement 
consistent with the independence and unity of 
our country and people as a single State.” But 
such a policy ignored the plain facts that 
England would not have tolerated such a 
revival of Irish non-co-operation, that his pro- 
gramme could never have been carried out 
effectively in view of the acute division in 
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Iris politics and that “unity,” involving 
the incorporation of Northern Ireland in 
an Irish Republic, was an outright impossi- 
bility. 

By the time that he became President of the 
Dail, de Valera had discarded the idea of cut- 
ting the Free State off from all ties with 
England and had adopted a more gradual and 
realistic approach to his goal; but in 1924 both 
the Presidency of the Dail and the proclama- 
tion of an Irish Republic seemed far away from 
a released prisoner confronting a firmly estab- 
lished Government. It was true that de Valera 
already held the nominal title of “ President of 
the Republic and Chief Executive of the State,” 
which had been conferred on him during the 
Civil War by the Republican deputies of the 
Dail. Yet the title was plainly absurd since his 
Sinn Fein party had been well beaten by 
Cumann na nGaedheal (League of Gaels), the 
party of Cosgrave and the Free State Govern- 
ment, in the 1923 general election. Now that 
de Valera was free again, he resumed his 
denunciation of the mild Oath of Allegiance 
that had been embodied in the Free State 
Constitution and continued to proclaim that 
the partition of Ireland was an outrage imposed 
on the Irish people by the British Government. 
The fact that he stood exactly where he had 
stood before was illustrated by one of those 
rare flashes of humour that occasionally shine 
through his usual solemnity. On returning that 
autumn to speak at Ennis, where he had been 
arrested, he began with a smile: “ People of 
Ireland, as I was saying to you when we were 
interrupted ...” 

This obstinate clinging to rejected policies 
might have led an outsider to think that de 
Valera would soon cease to be an important 
factor in Irish politics. But in fact the Cosgrave 
Government already contained the seeds of 
eventual disintegration. In founding Cumann 
na nGaedheal, Cosgrave had tried to attract a 
representative cross-section of the best elements 
in the country, and the party contained many 
who had fought in the Anglo-Irish. struggle, 
together with farmers, business men, profes- 
sional men and others. It was easy for such 
diverse elements to come together at a time of 
national crisis, but there was no unbreakable 
link to keep them together once the immediate 
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crisis was over. De Valera had only to bide his 
time and he would see Cumann na nGaedheal 
coming to pieces before his eyes. 

De Valera made good use of the years be- 
tween 1924 and 1927 in which he and his party 
stayed out of the Dail. Yet it looked as if every- 
thing was going wrong for him. His attempts 
to preach the anti-partition gospel in Northern 
Ireland brought him a month’s imprisonment 
in Belfast, followed by deportation to the Free 
State. In November 1925, the I.R.A.—which 
never had very much use for politicians—with- 
drew its allegiance from de Valera and his 
shadow Cabinet and set up its own entirely 
independent Army Council. A few months 
later, de Valera asked the Sinn Fein general 
meeting to agree that there was no fundamental 
objection to Republican deputies taking their 
seats in the Dail or the Northern Ireland Parlia- 
ment if the Oath of Allegiance were removed. 
It declined to do so, on the grounds that it 
could not countenance the entry of Sinn Fein 
deputies “ into any usurping legislature set up 
by English law in Ireland,” and de Valera 
resigned from Sinn Fein to form in May 1926, 
his new party of Fianna Fail (Warriors of Fal, 
a poetical name for Ireland). 

Rejected by both the I.R.A. and the Sinn 
Fein extremists, de Valera seemed to be more 
in the wilderness than ever. Yet in the midst 
of all his defeats and disappointments this 
astonishing man was working out an elaborate 
political programme to be put into action if and 
when he came into power. The years of 
apparent frustration left him equipped with 
practical legislative proposals to be produced 
when occasion offered. 

When a general election was held in June 
1927, there were 87 Fianna Fail candidates, of 
whom 44 were elected, and the disintegration 
of Cumann na nGaedheal was now becoming 
evident. Its numbers in the Dail fell from 63 
to 47, though as long as the Fianna Fail 
deputies declined to sit there was still no chal- 
lenge to Cosgrave’s leadership. De Valera and 
his followers made a slightly farcical attempt to 
enter the Dail without taking the Oath, and, 
when this failed, they resumed their earlier 
abstention. But not for long. The new Dail 
was elected on June 9th. On July roth, Kevin 
O’Higgins, Minister of Justice, was murdered 











by three gunmen on his way to Mass at Black- 
rock, county Dublin. 

O’Higgins was the strong man of the Free 
State Government. He had acted firmly to 
suppress activities that threatened the State, 
and if he had lived he would surely have suc- 
ceeded Cosgrave as leader of Cumann na 
nGaedheal. It is anyone’s guess what would 
have happened in Ireland if two forceful and 
inflexible men like O’Higgins and de Valera 
had faced each other in the Dail as respective 
leaders of the two chief political parties. It is 
at least certain that, for better or for worse, the 
history of Ireland would have been quite 
different from what it has been. 

A savage murder, for which de Valera had 
not and has never been thought to have any 
shadow of responsibility, thus removed from 
his path his most formidable opponent. But the 
immediate effect of O’Higgins’ death was also 
of great significance. For it gave de Valera and 
his party their opportunity to enter the Dail. 

To Cosgrave the murder was clear warning 
of the danger of allowing the country to stay in 
its existing state of unrest, which was at least 
partly due to the fact that so many Dail deputies 
still declined to have any share in the govern- 
ment of the Free State. In addition to intro- 
ducing a stringent Public Safety Bill, which 
soon became law, he brought in an Electoral 
Amendment Bill, designed to force Fianna Fail 
into the Dail by providing that every candidate 
for election either to the Dail or to the Senate 
should swear an affidavit that if elected he 
would take the Oath prescribed by the Con- 
stitution. This, too, was quickly passed, and 
de Valera and his followers saw that they must 
either agree to take the Oath or submit to the 
disappearance of their party at the next election. 
A distinguished historian of the period des- 
cribes de Valera’s position as “a _ cruel 
dilemma.” Yet he was clearly anxious to get 
into the Dail, and it cannot have been alto- 
gether unwelcome to him that he could now 
make his entrance with the excuse that the 
Oath had in fact been forced on him. When at 
last the Fianna Fail deputies took their seats in 
the Dail on August 11th, 1927, de Valera coolly 
announced that the Oath—which had been a 
bone of contention for so long—was now a 
mere formality. He said to the Dail officer in 
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charge of the Oath Book: “‘ I am not prepared 
to take an oath. I am not going to take an oath. 
I am prepared to put my name down in this 
book in order to get permission to go into the 


Dail, but it has no other significance.” The 
evasiveness was characteristic, but at all events 
he was in the Dail again. He was not to leave 
it for thirty-two years, and then only to become 
the real President of the Republic of Ireland. 

The shakiness of Cosgrave’s majority caused 
a second general election to be held later in 
1927. It showed that pro-Treaty and anti- 
Treaty still marked the great dividing-line in 
Irish politics. Smaller parties lost ground, and 
the voters returned 62 members of Cumann na 
nGaedheal and $7 of Fianna Fail, out of a total 
of 153. An understanding with the small 
Farmers’ Party enabled Cosgrave to command 
enough votes to carry on the government. 

The fruits of de Valera’s years in the wilder- 
ness now began to be seen, for in the first big 
debate after the second general election he 
outlined his new theories of economic nationa- 
lism. Yet his four and a half years as leader 
of the Opposition were more notable for an 
event that happened outside the Dail than for 
the harassing tactics he used against the 
Government inside it. This was the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931, which made the Irish 
Free State a completely autonomous nation, 
with the King as the sole surviving link with 
Great Britain. The ease with which de Valera 
was able later to make his constitutional 
changes was largely due to the great expansion 
of Irish independence under the Cosgrave 
regime. 

De Valera’s turn came at last. Cumann na 
nGaedheal’s hold on the country was gradually 
diminishing, and in the 1932 general election 
its numbers fell from 66 to 57 while those of 
Fianna Fail rose from 56 to 72. This was not a 
clear majority for de Valera, but the seven 
Labour deputies sided with him, and when the 
new Dail met on March gth he was duly elected 
President of the Executive Council, the post he 
had lost during the great Treaty debate of 1922. 
Old revolutionary colleagues like Sean T. 
O’Kelly, Sean Lemass and Frank Aiken found 
posts in his first Ministry, but he kept the 
Ministry for External Affairs for himself. It 
was to be he, and no one else, who would 
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Addressing an open-air meeting, KEVIN O’HIGGINS, the “‘ strong man” in the first Free State 
government, who was assassinated on Fuly 10th, 1927 


conduct whatever negotiations with Britain 
were necessary in his task of reshaping the 
Free State nearer to his heart’s desire. 

As President of the Executive de Valera had 
two different, though complementary, sets of 
objectives. The first of these was to remove 
one by one the features of the Treaty that he 
found objectionable and then to give the 
country a new Constitution. The other objec- 
tives were economic: the nineteen-thirties was 
the era of economic nationalism, and it was 
de Valera’s design to change the pattern of Irish 
agriculture, to foster new industries and 
gradually make Southern Ireland self-support- 
ing. In his speeches he constantly proclaimed 
another and very familiar objective—the ending 
of partition—but he was in no position to take 
any practical steps to achieve it. 

The inflexibility of de Valera’s character is 
clearly revealed in his dogged perseverance in 
Carrying out the programme he had formulated 
years before. The Oath went first. Though he 


had once called it a mere formality, he was 
determined to be rid of it, and he used the 
Statute of Westminster as his justification for 
telling the British Government that he proposed 
to abolish it. In reply to protests that he was 
breaking the Treaty he insisted that the Free 
State, like any other Dominion, had full right 
to manage its own affairs in its own way. 
There was a graver clash with Britain over 
the land annuities, which represented the 
interest on loans given by previous British 
Governments to Irish tenants to enable them to 
buy their farms. These payments, amounting 
to £3,000,000 a year, had been collected by the 
Free State Government and passed on to the 
British Treasury, but de Valera declared that 
such payments to Britain were unjustified and 
on July 1st he defaulted on the half-yearly 
£1,500,000. This was the beginning of the 
Anglo-Irish economic war, which continued 
until 1938. After de Valera had refused to 
submit the issue to Commonwealth arbitration, 
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WILLIAM COSGRAVE, head of the Free State Government, 


1922-1932 


the British Government announced that it 
would collect the amounts owing by means of 
Customs duties on imports from the Free State. 
De Valera retaliated by imposing duties on 
imports from Britain, and he may well have 
congratulated himself on the fact that Britain 
had played into his hands. He had wanted to 
make the Free State self-supporting ; the virtual 
disappearance of Anglo-Irish trade made it 
essential for both the agricultural and the 
industrial patterns to be reshaped, and the 
policy of economic nationalism became an 
immediate—though in some ways a painful— 
reality. 

Next on de Valera’s list were the office of 
Governor-General and the Senate, both of 
which had been set up in the original Free State 
Constitution. The status and salary of the 


Governor-General were reduced; the Senate 
was abolished after much argument, in the 
course of which de Valera made an amazing 
speech quoting all kinds of authorities (some of 
them wrongly) to prove that two-Chamber 
government was not necessarily a good thing. 
The speech was a typical de Valera curtain 
lecture. He has never been an attractive orator, 
but he has always been able to impress listeners 
by his obvious sincerity and to dazzle them with 
portentous displays of learning. 

While all these changes were in progress at 
home de Valera had the singular good fortune 
to find a platform in world affairs. The year in 
which he came into power was the year in 
which it was the Free State’s turn to supply the 
president of the League of Nations Assembly, 
and de Valera made a considerable impression 
on his new international audience, both then 
and in the years that followed. 

The Irish Free State had already shown that 
it was taking its League membership seriously; 
under Cosgrave’s Government it had signed 
the Kellogg Pact for the renunciation of war 
and also the so-called “ Optional Clause,” 
which made the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice compulsory in 
justiciable disputes between signatory States. 
De Valera continued and extended this policy. 
In his very first speech at Geneva, he declared 
that: “we in Ireland desire peace—peace at 
home and peace abroad”; thereafter he used 
the League as a platform on which a small 
country could make its voice heard on the side 
of world peace and collective security. He 
spoke forcefully in the Assembly, warning the 
League against inertia and condemning both 
Fascism and Communism; and he gave prac- 
tical support both to the abortive League policy 
of economic sanctions against Italy during the 
war in Ethiopia and to the later policy of non- 
intervention in the Spanish Civil War. His 
attitude in the Spanish war was, indeed, a 
striking proof of his determination that his 
country should stick to the League as long as 
the League had even the slightest chance of 
being effective. Irish Roman Catholic feeling 
was so heavily on General Franco’s side that it 
needed all de Valera’s pertinacity to maintain 
that non-intervention was the right policy for 
his Government to follow. 
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In Ireland, as well as at Geneva, the first 
years of de Valera’s government dispelled any 
belief that he was no more than a revolutionary 
agitator. He soon showed himself a capable 
President of the Executive, and dealt firmly 
with a semi-Fascist movement that arose under 
the leadership of General Eoin O’Duffy, 
though he was less successful in restraining the 
I.R.A., which had become a vigorous under- 
ground movement, carrying out many outrages 
both in Ireland and in England. In 1937 he 
produced a new Constitution that changed the 
Free State’s name to Eire, abolished the 
Governor-Generalship and established the new 
post of President of Ireland, and set up a new 
Senate that was largely vocational in character. 
Rather oddly, the Constitution was intended to 
be valid for Northern Ireland as well as for the 
south, and the name of Eire was taken to 
respresent the whole country, not merely the 
twenty-six counties. 

In the following year, de Valera scored one 
of his greatest political triumphs. Finding 
Neville Chamberlain, the British Prime 
Minister, in his prevailing mood of appease- 


ment, he agreed with him on terms for ending 
the economic war and persuaded him to hand 
back unconditionally to Eire the three Irish 
naval ports in which Britain had retained the 
right to fortify and use the harbours under the 
terms of the Treaty. These were the ports 
whose loss was to cause Winston Churchill so 
much heart-searching during the unrestricted 
submarine warfare of the Second World War. 
It may be noted that de Valera approved of the 
Chamberlain appeasement policy towards other 
countries as well as Eire. He was in Geneva in 
1938, when the news came through that 
Chamberlain was going to Berchtesgaden to see 
Hitler. At a British Empire dinner, where he 
was sitting next to Lady Diana Cooper, de 
Valera solemnly declared: “‘ This is the greatest 
thing that has ever been done.” 

Successive elections in 1937 and 1938 con- 
firmed him in power, and when the Second 
World War broke out, he could count on 
general support for his decision to keep Eire 
neutral. He did so throughout the war, in spite 
of all British and American attempts to persuade 
him to join the alliance against Germany. But 
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DE VALERA and JOHN DULANTY, Irish High Commissioner in London, 
leaving 10 Downing Street after the signature of the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement of 1938 
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the fortunes of Fianna Fail were now beginning 
to fluctuate; in the election of 1943, de Valera 
had no clear majority and remained in power 
only because the opposing parties could not 
unite under another leader. Yet only a coali- 
tion could succeed him, since the principal 
opposing party, Fine Gael (Tribe of Gaels), 
which had replaced the old Cumann na 
nGaedheal, showed no sign of ever becoming 
strong enough to form a Government on its 
own. 

A break in his long tenure of power came in 
1948, when a general election left Fianna Fail 
with 68 seats out of 147, and his opponents 
were able to form an inter-party Government 
under John A. Costello, a member of Fine 
Gael. It was Costello, and not de Valera, who 
actually took Eire out of the Commonwealth 
and made it the Republic of Ireland. He did so 
in the hope of appeasing the I.R.A. and “ taking 
the gun out of Irish politics.” 

But de Valera was not finished yet. At sixty- 
five he was full of vigour, and he set out on 
speech-making tours of the United States, 
Australia and New Zealand to denounce his 
old bogy, the partition of Ireland. In 1951 
the inter-party Government split over a health 
service proposal, and de Valera found himself 
in power again, thanks to the marginal votes of 
a few Independents. 

The last phase had begun. De Valera was 
out of office again during another spell of inter- 
party government in 1954-57, but he returned 
to power in 1957, with many of his old friends 
of the Civil War once again in important offices. 
The years had changed him little. He was still 
an economic nationalist, still a devotee of the 
Gaelic tongue (though attempts to make it 
generally spoken in the Republic had had little 
success), and he was still attacking partition, 
though he frankly admitted that it was necessary 
to get the goodwill of Northern Ireland before 
there could be any Irish unity. But he was now 
nearly seventy-five, and the time for his retire- 





ment from active politics could not be far 
away. 

In the nineteen-thirties, when an applicant 
for a post on de Valera’s newspaper, the Irish 
Press, had apologized for not being politically- 
minded, de Valera had replied, “ Curiously 
enough, neither am I.” Perhaps he meant that 
he had no real enthusiasm for the cut and 
thrust of parliamentary debate, but he had 
certainly played his full part in Irish politics. 
It was amazing, moreover, that he had kept 
going so long, for eye trouble had more than 
once threatened to cut short his career. Now at 
last in 1959, when his old comrade Sean T. 
O’Kelly came to the end of his second term as 
President of the Republic, de Valera decided 
to be a candidate for the Presidency. 

Even at this late date, long after the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty had been discarded, the old pro- 
Treaty and anti-Treaty division was still to be 
found in politics, and General Sean MacEoin, 
a one-time supporter of the first Free State 
Government, put up as a rival candidate. The 
issue was never in doubt, and de Valera was 
duly elected, though MacEoin polled 417,482 
votes against de Valera’s 538,058. By an 
ironical twist, de Valera’s last political move— 
an attempt to abolish multiple constituencies and 
proportional representation—was defeated in 
the referendum held simultaneously with the 
Presidential election. 

The voting was on June 17th, 1959, almost 
forty-two years since the excited Dublin crowds 
had welcomed him home from imprisonment in 
England. He had gone a long way since then, 
and in the end he had got most of the things he 
wanted for Ireland, except her unity. For four 
decades he had been a man to be reckoned with. 
He could settle down to the duties of the 
Presidency with the knowledge that he had 
always stood up for his principles and that not 
only Ireland, but Britain and other countries, 
had learned from long experience what it was 
like to argue with Dev. 
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By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


Dutch East Indiamen, a grisaille by W. Van de Velde the Elder (1611-1693) 


The Coast of Lost Treasure 


On their route to the East Indies in the seventeenth century the Dutch first came into 
dramatic contact with the mysterious Great South Land that is now Australia. 


By W. CHARNLEY 


stripped of nearly all their colonial pos- 

sessions, it is curious to recall that, not so 
long ago, as the tale of centuries runs, the 
Indian Ocean was practically a Dutch lake. 
Cape Colony, Mauritius, Ceylon, the Spice 
Islands were all in Dutch hands; and, for two 
thousand miles down its eastern rim, the coast 
of the Great South Land was within their 
grasp. The western half, at least, of the vast 
island that came to be called Australia might 
readily have become a Dutch colony. 


I: THESE DAYS, when the Netherlands stand 
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The first Dutch contact with the Great 
South Land came in March 1606. Entrenched 
in their Spice Islands, the Dutch were aware 
of the existence of West New Guinea. That it 
might display vast potentialities of wealth was 
the dream of Fredrick de Houtman, Governor 
of Amboyna in the Moluccas. Therefore he 
equipped the yacht Duyfkin (Little Dove) and, 
in November 1605, dispatched her on a voyage 
of exploration; her commander, Willem Jansz. 

Skipper Jansz, however, was an indifferent 
navigator. After considerable voyaging, he 
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The Discovery of the World,” by Albert Bettex, Thames and Hudson, 1960 


Dirk Hartog’s plaque, recording the arrival of the Endracht on the coast of New Holland 
October 25th, 1616; the lower inscription refers to a landing of 1697 


did discover a coast that, since it was peopled by 
“‘ fierce murdering savages,” who killed four of 
his men sent ashore with a boat for water, 
seemed to fit in with the then general con- 
ception of New Guinea. Down this coast he 
sailed about one hundred and fifty miles, 
naming his limit Keer Weer (Turn Back). 
Later navigators decided that this supposed 
coast of New Guinea was really the west shore 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, the vast inlet that 
indents the north coast of Australia. Thus 
Willem Jansz unwittingly became the first 
white man to place his imprint on the soil of 
Australia. 

The second Dutch contact, this time fully 
recognized, came in 1616. Storms and in- 
adequate navigation during that year brought 
the ship Endracht, Cape Town to Batavia, into 
a near offing of a quite large island. Sailing 
around this, Skipper Dirk Hartog brought his 
ship into a large sound, the east shore of which 
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gave him note of an extensive mainland. A 
landing was made on the island, where the 
scurvy-threatened crew refreshed themselves 
with native plants and the vast plenty of fish 
that to this day enliven the waters of what came 
to be called Shark Bay. Before sailing away, 
Dirk Hartog left a note, telling of his visit. It 
was inscribed on a pewter plate, nailed to a 
post planted on the north end of his. island— 
since called Cape Inscription. 

“ ANNO 1616, the 25th of October.—Arrived 
here the ship Endracht of Amsterdam; the first 
merchant Gilles Miebais of Li¢ge. Dirk Hartog, 
of Amsterdam, Captain. 27th Do.—Sailed for 
Bantam.” 

On the lower part, rudely cut with a knife, and 
evidently with the determination not to be left 
out: 

“The Under Merchant Jan Stins; Upper 
Steersman, Peter Dockes of Bil, Ao. 1616.” 


To the coast of the mainland Dirk Hartog 
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gave the name, Endracht’s Land. Thus, the 
first place-name was imprinted on the map of 
New Holland. Two years later the map, not 
as yet in existence, gained another name. 
Blundering along, the ship Mauritius came 
upon what appeared to be the mouth of a large 
river. This is the Willems River. Following 
north from this Willems River, the Dutchmen 
found a cape, the western point of a large gulf. 
From here the coast-line slanted away abruptly 
to the north-east. This North-west Cape 
became for more than a century the Dutchman’s 
landfall of his Great South Land. Twenty-six 
years later the Cape formed the terminal point 
for Abel Tasman in his examination of the 
north-eastern continental coastline. Tasman 
was the first to sail around what he named New 
Holland, although his offing during his first 
voyage, when he discovered New Zealand, was 
so distant that the only land belonging to 
Australia that he saw and touched upon was 
Van Diemen’s Land, today Tasmania. 

The first sighting of the coast south from 
Dirk Hartog’s Island came in 1619. This 
accompanied the discovery by Fredrik de 
Houtman of a low-lying archipelago, that came 
near to bringing disaster to the eleven ships 
under his command. So impressed was 
de Houtman with the perils possible from these 
islands that he bestowed on them the name of 
Abroholos; having in mind a similar group 
that continually threatened disaster to ships 
making across the Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro. 
To this Atlantic threat the Portuguese had 
given the name “ Abri vossosolhos,” literally 
“Keep your eyes skinned.” Sailors’ argot 
reduced this to “ Abroholos.” 

Now that interest was stirred in the Great 
South Land, the Dutch set about an examina- 
tion of the southern coast of what they re- 
cognized was a very large island. Thus the 
ship Leeuwin (Lioness) found a landlift in 1622 
off the most south-westerly point of the island, 
a cape that ever since has borne her name. 
Then she bore eastwards to the islands that 
fend King George’s Sound, off Albany, 
Western Australia. The navigator—his name 
has been lost—failed to discover the fine inlet 
that lay behind these islands. That was re- 
served for Vancouver, in his H.M.S. Discovery, 
one hundred and sixty-nine years later, while 
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voyaging across the globe to chart British 
Columbia. 

Coincident, almost, with the voyage of the 
Leeuwin was that of Pera and Arnhem, which 
under Jan Carstensz, and later under Gerrit 
Thomaszoon and Pieter Pieterzoon, discovered 
and named much of the vast peninsula, today 
known as the Northern Territory, with Darwin, 
its capital, the first airport on the Europe-to- 
Australia air route. Then came January 1627, 
when the Gulde Zeepard (Golden Sea-Horse), 
having on board Peter Nuyts, later Ambassador 
to Japan, and later still Governor of Formosa, 
sighted Cape Leeuwin, and continued on for 
a thousand miles, right across the Great 
Australian Bight, with a final point eastwards 
in the discovery and naming of two islands, 
St. Frangois and St. Peter. 

By these various voyages the Dutch had 
gained a fairly accurate idea of the outline of 
the western portion of the Great South Land. 
It held no appeal for them. But although 
despised, this Great South Land had not yet 
proved hostile. Then in 1628 disaster befell. 
The seventeenth century lay in the age of 
piracy; maritime gangsters roamed the seas, 
particularly the Atlantic. Hence Dutch ships, 
East India bound, travelled whenever possible 
in convoy. Texel, on October 28th, saw three 
vessels set sail, under the command of Com- 
modore Francis Pelsart; his flagship, the 
Batavia. This Batavia was symbolic of her 
times. Of probably not more than 300 tons, 
she carried more than two hundred souls, 
passengers and crew. Her holds were crammed 
with merchandise, including chests of rich 
garments, intended for sale to the rajahs and 
princes of the East; many barrels of wine and, 
right at the bottom, the casks of water essential 
to a long voyage. 

Among the personalities on board, five stand 
out: Pelsart; the actual captain, Adrian 
Jacobs; the supercargo, Jerome Cornelis; 
Webbye Hayes, a corporal of the marines; and 
last, but not the least, Lucretia Jans. This lady, 
although entirely innocent, was the prime cause 
of most of the terrible events that were to 
follow. The young wife of an elderly official 
of the Dutch East India Company, Boudewyn 
van der Mylen, she was outstandingly beautiful ; 
milk-white skin, flaxen hair, and Dutch blue 
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By courtesy of the Western Australia State Library 


The massacre on the Abroholos, led by Supercargo Jerome Cornelis in 1629; a woodcut from 
The Unlucky Voyage of the Ship Batavia (1638) 


eyes. The sight of this girl, together with 
other comely young women, taking exercise on 
the narrow decks of the ship, stirred several of 
its officers to a frenzy of desire. 

During the passage of the Atlantic, Pelsart 
lost touch with his consorts, so that the Batavia 
arrived at, and left, Cape Town alone. Midway 
across the Indian Ocean, Pelsart found it 
necessary to hang his boatswain: “ For having 
laid hands on Lucretia Jans against her will.” 
This example of prompt hanging seemingly 
deterred others from yielding to a similar 
temptation. In Jerome Cornelis, however, 
although he had left behind a wife and children 
in Haarlem, a passion for the beautiful Lucretia 
stirred to such a pitch that he was prepared to 
commit any crime to gain possession. Matching 
him in this regard was the skipper Jacobs. 
This pair, although only Jacobs revealed the 
prime motive behind him, together concocted 
a plot—to seize the ship, compel all dissidents, 
including Pelsart, to “‘ walk the plank,” and 
then sail away on a career of piracy. For 
support they relied upon many villains among 
the crew; although they hesitaced, doubtful as 
to the attitude of Webbye Hayes. 
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This Webbye Hayes, said to have been an 
Englishman, had, in the plotters’ eyes, quite 
foolish ideas about duty. So the plot hung fire 
until, on the night of June 4th, 1629, the sea 
took a hand. Pelsart that night was slightly ill, 
and so retired early to his cabin. He was 
roused at midnight by the cry that the ship 
was ashore. 

Although midwinter in that southern 
latitude, the sea was moderate; so that, during 
the following three days, little difficulty was 
found in getting the passengers ashore on what 
came to be called Long Island, and the smaller 
Seal Island. Where were they? The now- 
shattered Batavia lay on a reef about a mile 
out from their low sandy islands. This clearly 
was part of those Abroholos, against which 
de Houtman had issued a warning. 

Having housed his people as best as possible 
under tents made from sails brought from the 
wreck, Pelsart then gave thought to water. 
On the wreck, Supercargo Cornelis was 
diligent in salvage; casks of wine, chests of 
merchandise, were brought up and pushed 
overside with the prospect of being carried into 
the lagoon by the flowing tide. Salvage of 
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the water butts proved difficult; only a few 
could be got up from the flooded hold, and be 
conveyed to the islands in the three salvaged 
boats. Appreciating this, Pelsart set out in 
the long boat on a search through the archi- 
pelago, for surely there must be water some- 
where. In a smaller boat, Webbye Hayes and 
eight soldiers also set out. Hayes made a first 
examination of an elevated coraline island on 
the farther side of the inside lagoon. To this 
he gave the name High Island, and on it he 
found two natural wells. As he and his men 
watched, however, the level of these wells rose 
and fell with the surges of the inflowing tide. 
So they moved on, for clearly these wells were 
salt, connected with the sea. 

On the ninth day after the disaster, Pelsart 
returned to the Long Island, convinced that 
the entire archipelago was waterless, and the 
only hope was to set off east for an examination 
of the mainland. Pelsart’s open-boat voyage 
forms one of the great epics of the sea. With 
a crew of eight, including his captain Jacobs as 
navigator, he reached the mainland, some forty 
miles of travel. But here again there was no 
water, nothing in sight but sand-dunes and 
scrub. “A barren cursed land,” he recorded 
in his log. 

Northward with oars and sail he went. But 
for hundreds of miles the prospect was the 
same. At one point, on noticing some natives 
on the beach, four of the crew courageously 
swam ashore, hoping to win word of where 
water might be found. But the natives fled 
at the sight of these white apparitions emerging 
from the surf. Miles further north, Pelsart 
found himself inside a long coral reef, that gave 
calm water for a boat landing. Close by, 
inland, a ridge of limestone hills gave promise 
of water. Water was there, in a hollow, but a 
bare twenty gallons; sufficient for their own 
needs, but not worthy of being carried back 
hundreds of miles to the castaways. So they 
sailed on, hoping to find the Willems River, 
which would surely provide an abundance of 
water. A gale at night carried them far past 
that haven, and, as it continued to blow, they 
found themselves next day at the tip of North- 
West Cape. Useless now to try to turn back, 
and so Pelsart decided to continue on—to Java. 

On the Abroholos, with the wreck now 
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breaking up, Supercargo Cornelis was obliged 
to come ashore. Here, with both the Com- 
modore and the captain gone, he found himself 
in command, and with the desired Lucretia 
within reach. Nero murdered both his wife, 
Octavia, and his mother in order to gain the 
milk-skinned, golden-haired Poppaea; Jerome 
Cornelis was prepared to wade through much 
more blood than that to win his milk-skinned, 
flaxen-haired desire. Calling together those 
members of the crew whom he had already 
selected as being of sufficient villainy, he put 
forward the proposition: ‘“ With water so 
scarce there are far too many useless mouths, 
let them be thinned out.” So the night of 
massacre came, with one hundred and twenty 
people put to death; Lucretia’s husband among 
them. Seven young women were among the 
few spared, one of them the fourteen-year-old 
daughter of the chaplain, Gilbert Sebastiaens. 
Spared as yet, also, were the chaplain’s wife and 
three younger children. 

The massacre, however, was not complete, 
forty men and boys managed to escape, mostly 
from the smaller island; taking to the lagoon 
and swimming, largely with the aid of planks 
and casks, salvage that had floated into the 
inner lagoon. They found refuge on the High 
Island. Here they were welcomed by Webbye 
Hayes, who had the previous day returned. 

Something like a miracle had happened on 
this High Island. Parched with thirst after a 
fruitless search of the entire archipelago, one 
of the soldiers in desperation drank from one of 
the natural wells. Its water was fresh: light 
fresh water, floating on the denser brine, rising 
and falling with the tide. Webbye Hayes was 
anticipating the delight of the other castaways 
at receiving this relief when the first of the 
fugitives arrived. He at once began to prepare 
a defence; he felt sure that Cornelis and his 
murderous crew would sooner or later attempt 
the slaughter of those who had thus far escaped. 
As it happened—it was later. 

Jerome Cornelis was a curious mixture of 
vanity and conceit. Leader now of thirty-four 
ruffians, each ready to murder, he fancied him- 
self as governor of these islands, the newest 
possession of Holland. Garbing himself in 
silks and velvets salvaged from the wreck, with 
a diamond-hilted sword at his side, he strutted 














with the title of Captain-General. To his crew 
he accorded similar privileges of rich dress, 
and access t# the casks of wine. With wine 
one could livé without water. 

Lucretia Jans he appropriated to his own 
tent. Judith Gilberts for the moment remained 
with her chaplain father and mother; she was 
to become the “ wife ” of Jerome’s second in 
command, Conrad van Huyssen. The other 
five more luckless ones were reserved for the 
common use of the crew. 

Jerome’s first proposal was to build a sloop 
from the wreck. The mistake, however, had 
been made of murdering the carpenter. Nor 
was his crew, flushed with wine and idleness, 
in any mood to begin. Jerome then fall back 
on another idea. Pelsart and Skipper Jacobs 
would certainly have reached Java, and would 
be back soon with a relief ship, which by 
strategy could be seized, and would be theirs, 
fully equipped for a career of piracy. This, 
certainly, was a feasible idea, but one obstacle 
stood in the way, Webbye Hayes. So long as 
he was alive, there was the chance that he 
might be the first to sight the relief ship and so 
give warning to Pelsart of the mutiny. 

Twice the mutineers attacked the High 
Island, well armed and in boats. And twice 
they were driven off, mainly by showers of 
stones: Webbye Hayes having built breast- 
works of coral and practised his men in stone 
throwing. Disgruntled, Cornelis decided to 
try treachery, using the chaplain. This 
Reverend Sebastiaens had little in him of the 
stuff of martyrs. Anxious to placate the 
Captain-General, he had accepted an invitation 
to dinner, himself and eldest daughter, and 
returned to his tent to find his wife and younger 
children gone. His daughter next was taken 
away. Now, trembling for her fate, he listened 
to Jerome’s plan. He, the chaplain, was to 
carry a message to the High Island, to which 
he alone had access. This was a letter to two 
of Webbye Hayes’ soldiers, Frenchmen, 
offering high bribes if, on the following day, 
they would seize and bind Webbye, holding 
him captive until Corne’is, with a few choice 
spirits, should arrive to take him away. These 
soldiers, finer spirits than Cornelis could have 
imagined, at once showed the letter to their 
commander. Webbye Hayes then instructed 


that they should pretend to agree, and with 
this presumed assurance the chaplain rowed 
back to Cornelis. 

Next day, confident of success, Cornelis, 
with four of his chief murderers, put in to 
High Island in a small boat. They were 
directed to step behind a big rock. But, 
instead of finding Webbye Hayes bound, ready 
to be delivered over, he was waiting sword in 
hand, backed by his eight faithful soldiers. 
At once Cornelis was seized, while his three 
followers were cut down. The fourth, left on 
the beach as boat keeper, pulled away frantically 
to save his life. 

Held as a prisoner, Cornelis possibly 
expected that his followers would make some 
effort towards his release. But nothing hap- 
pened. A few days passed; then came a 
climax as rich as anything ever told in fiction. 
From his vantage point on High Island, 
Webbye Hayes sighted the masts of a ship 
approaching from the north. This could be 
none other than Pelsart. Quickly, with four of 
his best rowers, Webbye set off to give warning. 
Anchor had barely been dropped before he 
was alongside. And none too soon. For two 
boats, filled with mutineers, had set out from 
the Long Island. These fellows, deprived of 
Cornelis, lacked his astuteness. His plan had 
been to lure Pelsart and as many of his men 
possible on to the Long Island, under the 
pretext that many of the passengers still 
survived. Slaughter of unsuspecting men was 
then to take place. These clumsy mutineers, 
now approaching in their boats, thought to 
take the relief ship by direct assault. Their 
weapons they carried hidden under spare 
clothing on the floor of their boats. 

Only Pelsart appeared when they drew 
alongside. “ What do you want?” he de- 
manded. ‘“‘We want to come on _ board, 
Commodore,” they replied with mock humility. 
** You shall! ” Pelsart retorted, as he signalled 
to armed men, who rose from behind the 
bulwarks. “‘ And leave your weapons behind.” 
Humbly, the mutineers climbed on board; to 
be seized and cast into the ship’s prison. 

Pelsart’s return may be briefly described. 
He had accomplished the desperate boat voyage 
from North-West Cape in spite of many hard- 
ships. At the entrance to Sunda Strait, Pelsart 
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was picked up by the frigate Saardam. Carried 
to Batavia, he was there granted the use of the 
frigate as a relief ship. And so he headed back 
to his castaways, unfortunately leaving his 
captain, Jacobs, behind. For his presumed 
carelessness in losing his ship, Jacobs was 
thrown into prison; his place as navigator on 
the Saardam being taken by his brother. This 
brother proved an indifferent navigator, so that 
for more than two months the Saardam 
blundered around the ocean, on a voyage that 
should have taken only two weeks. 

But now at last Pelsart, and retribution for 
the mutineers, was here. Everything was done 
in strict accord with Dutch ideas of justice. 
A court of officers was convened, with writers 
to record every word of evidence. The 
carpenters quickly constructed a rack. For, 
while each accused was invited to confess, to 
make doubly sure that he told the truth, he 
was put to the Question. Of them all, Jerome 
Cornelis proved the most obdurate, He had 
been careful not to stain his hands with blood, 
giving orders, but leaving the actual deed to 
his followers. Now he professed to having 
been the victim of murderous men who had 
forced him to take the title of Captain-General. 
Three times he withstood the torture. The 
evidence of Lucretia Jans, however, convicted 
him. She told of having withstood his advances 
for seven days, only yielding under the threat 
of being delivered as common property to the 
rest of the mutineers. 

In the end, sentence was delivered; nine, 
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By courtesy of the Western Australia State Library 


The hanging of the mutineers; a woodcut from The Unlucky Voyage of the Ship Batavia 


including Cornelis, were to be hanged on the 
islands, being considered as too dangerous to 
be carried with the others of the mutineers 
to face the Council of Batavia. Of those to be 
hanged, eight were first to have their right 
hands chopped off. Cornelis, as leader in the 
bloodshed, was to lose both hands. On a small 
island gallows were erected. But only seven 
suffered their doom; at the last moment, 
Pelsart relented vith regard to Wooter Loos 
and Jan Pillegrom de Bye. These two, having 
been ship boys on the Batavia, were thought 
to have been led into villainy by the older men. 
Theirs, however, was to be a curious fate. 

Meanwhile, with trials and executions 
taking place, Pelsart had not been idle in the 
matter of salvage. He was particularly outraged 
by the wearing by the mutineers of costly 
garments that were the property of his Dutch 
Company. Treasure, too, had to be lifted 
from the sea. With the assistance of Malay 
divers, seven precious chests were recovered. 
But one, although visible, could not be got; 
it lay in a crevice of the reef, with a cannon 
resting on top of it. And there it or its one-time 
contents may rest today. Finally, with every- 
thing possible salvaged, Pelsart sailed away, 
thankful to be clear of what he named 
** Batavia’s Graveyard.” 

Pelsart, now that justice had been executed, 
showed a merciful strain; those two youthful 
malefactors, for the moment reprieved, should 
be given a chance of survival—taken with the 
others to Batavia, they might fare badly at the 











hands of the Council. On his boat voyage 
along the shore of the mainland, he had noted 
a sheltered bay, marked with tall white cliffs. 
Here the two youths would be landed and 
marooned. But not without substance. A 
sampan was got ready, stocked with every 
possible requirement that a castaway might 
need. With this the youths were landed, to 
become the first white inhabitants of the 
Australian continent. Two years later the 
Council of Batavia in turn relented. To the 
captain of a ship, about to examine the coast 
of the Great South Land, instructions were 
given to find and bring to Batavia these youths, 
it being thought that they might give some 
information as to what lay behind the tall 
sand-dunes that fringed that part of the coast. 
The bay with the white cliffs was found, but 
no-one was there. Nor any trace of the lost 
youths. 

The authorities in Holland were horrified 
when they learned of the frightfulness that had 
been perpetrated on the distant Abroholos. 
The story was suppressed. But there were 
“yellow journalists” in those days, as in 
these. Within a couple of years, a book 
appeared—The Ongeluckige Voyagie of the Ship 
Batavia. Translated into several languages, 
including English, this became a “ best-seller.” 

After the disaster of the Batavia the Dutch 
East India Company issued a stern injunction, 
warning ships, voyaging from the Cape to Java, 
against making any approach to the Great 
South Land. For twenty-six years this advice 
was followed. But navigation in those days was 
uncertain. Latitude might be observed with 
fair accuracy, but the matter of longitude was, 
as in the early years of aviation, largely “‘ by 
guess and by God.” The chronometer had 
yet to be invented. Thus came a second 
disaster, which resulted in the Dutch East 
India Company losing an immense treasure 
and a valuable cargo of merchandise. News of 
this came on the morning of June 7th, 1656, 
when a ship’s boat carrying seven scarcely 
living men staggered into Batavia harbour. 
Having recovered sufficiently, the boatswain, 
in command, told that they were messengers 
from the ship De Vergulde Draeck, lost more 
than a month ago far down on the coast of the 
Great South Land. Ten of them had originally 
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set out, but three had died on the way. Their 
ship had crashed on a reef during a night of 
fierce storm. One hundred and eighteen 
people had been carried away by the terrific 
waves. Seventy-nine had managed to cling on 
and, with a slackening of the storm, had 
struggled to the shore. Here they had found 
themselves marooned without sign of either 
food or water. Finally, with the weather 
becoming calm, they had succeeded in salvaging 
some casks of biscuits and other food washed 
ashore from the wreck. 

The wreck itself lay not far off, so that it 
had been possible to put out in the one un- 
damaged boat and look down upon it. From 
this Captain Albertz had judged that, should a 
relief ship be sent, it should carry some native 
divers, and thus it might be possible to salvage 
the chests of treasure, which by the ship’s 
manifest contained 72,000 gulden. A note 
signed by Captain Albertz gave the location 
of the disaster as 30-23° Lat. south, the date 
April 28th, 1658. 

Next day, two relief ships set out, Witte 
Valag and Good Hoop. The season, however, 
could hardly have been less favourable, for 
June is the Indian Ocean’s most stormy month. 
By the time the ships had reached the given 
locality of the wreck, the coast was again lashed 
with terrific storm. Enormous seas, lifted by 
winds that had blown for a thousand miles 
unimpeded, crashed on to a shore gridironed 
with sunken reefs, making a near approach 
impossible. Coasting in as close as they dared, 
the relief ships sought vainly for some sign of 
the castaways. Right to, and far past the spot 
indicated by the captain’s note, they strained 
their eyes, hoping at least to sight the smoke of 
a signal fire. Unsuccessful, they returned to 
Batavia. From there the Good Hoop was 
dispatched to the cape of that name, with 
instructions that ships sailing to Batavia should 
make an effort to search the coast of the 
Great South Land. Nothing, however, was 
reported. 

More than a year passed. Then, belatedly, 
another effort was made. December 1657, 
mid-summer, saw two larger relief ships cruis- 
ing down the coast, making a beat, south to 
what is now the Island of Rottnest, north to 
Shark Bay. Cannon were fired, and a number 











of landings made. During one such landing, a 
few planks were found. On a second landing, 
just south of the location given by Captain 
Albertz, the north bank of the estuary of a large 
river showed traces of an encampment, some 
scraps of sailcloth, the ashes of long dead fires. 
But of the castaways there was no sign. With 
the return of these ships to Batavia, hope was 
abandoned. Though for years afterwards 


From: ‘‘ The Discovery of the World,” by Albert Bettex, Thames and Hudson, 1960 





Batavia-bound ships, during the summer 
months, ventured as close as they dared to the 
much-dreaded coast, nothing ever appeared. 
Thus history presents as strange a problem 
as ever was recorded in the annals of the 
sea—sixty-nine men lost without trace on a 
coast that, although practically barren so far 
as the land showed, yet had waters teeming 
with fish, and reefs abundantly strewn with 
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A landscape in northern Australia; the “‘ Tower Almond” on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; based on a drawing of T. L. Mitchell (1792-1855) 











large edible shellfish. The term, “‘ Lost without 
trace,” may possibly be modified. Centuries 
passed; the despised “ South Land” of the 
Dutch became the rich Western Australia of 
the British. Behind its barren coastal fringe a 
fertile land was discovered, capable of growing 
wheat, so that today it ranks as one of the 
world’s granaries. Vast pasture lands were 
developed; magnificent forests; coal mines; 
and, lastly, gold mines that might have been 
the famed El Dorado. 

The estuary on which the remains of an 
encampment were observed became the Moore 
River. Inland a short distance, a busy pastoral 
town has grown. People from this town 
visited the sea, and in 1931 a boy, rambling, 
beachcombing along to the south of the Moore 
River, came upon a small cave under the cliffs, 
partly filled with dry seaweed. Fossicking 
among this weed, he uncovered the crumbling 
remains of a human skeleton. Then, on a 
ledge, piled with sand, he found twenty-three 
small ingots of silver, each with an impressed 
stamp. Also twelve gold and silver coins, 
bearing dates 1616 and 1646; years prior to 
the wreck of De Vergulde Draeck. 

The skeleton was devoid of clothing or 
marks of identification, though the dome of 
the skull indicated that it was that of a white 
man. That it had lain there for a long time 
was shown by its crumbling to fragments when 
an attempt was made to remove it. Here, 
obviously, were the bones of at least one 
castaway from De Vergulde Draeck. Why had 
he separated from the others? How came he 
to be in possession of some of the ship’s 
treasure ? which in the minds of many raises 
the query—did Captain Albertz succeed in 
lifting some of the chests of treasure? If so, 
how were they disposed of ? Were they buried, 
somewhere in the vicinity of the Moore River ? 
For years treasure hunters have sought the 
answer, searched along miles of both land 
and sea. 

Apart from this lone stray from the main 
group, who left his bones to lie for centuries in 
a cliff cave, what became of the other fifty- 
eight? Anthropologists, studying the native 
of Australia, found that over almost the entire 
continent the aborigine was of the one 
distinctive type: skin, a very dark chocolate; 
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hair, straight, almost black, with a slight glint 
of copper; eyes, most distinctive, of liquid 
black, carrying the illusion of depth; the 
‘* white,” however, more or less: touched with 
yellow, as with jaundice. 

During the sixties of the last century, men 
from the vicinity of the Swan River started 
overland with cattle bound for the pastures 
discovered in the far north. The way, for 
many miles, led through country previously 
untravelled, and peopled by natives who, 
presumably, never before had seen a white 
man. Around the vicinity of Shark Bay, and 
inland, these cattlemen came upon tribes, 
many members of which deviated markedly 
from the pure aboriginal type. Hair tending 
to be flaxen, particularly among the children; 
eyes almost blue, from which the yellow of the 
“‘ whites ” had disappeared; skin little darker 
than copper; in some few instances so white as 
almost to be that of an albino. Was this unusual 
lightness of colour due to the past admixture 
of European blood? Had those lost Dutchmen, 
marching north in the hope of reaching North- 
West Cape, found the distance too great and 
halted here among the aborigines? The 
Australian aborigine was not a savage. He 
would have extended hospitality to these white 
wanderers, believing them, as his totemistic 
religion informed him, to be his ancestors 
returned as whites, particularly as they may 
have informed him that they had come from 
the sea. So the worn Dutchmen may have 
settled down, been given native girls as wives, 
and so left their imprint on the tribes. 

When H.M.S. Beagle, in 1836, completed 
her five years’ global voyage, during which 
Charles Darwin gathered much of the material 
that enabled him to write his Origin of Species, 
she was not for long allowed to rust at her 
moorings. The year 1840 saw her off the west 
coast of Australia, intimately examining such 
places as the Dutchmen’s Abroholos. On 
approaching Pelsart’s “Long Island,” 
Lieutenant Stokes, second in command, took 
note of a number of heavy beams stranded on 
the most south-westerly point of the reef 
which fends Long Island from the waves of 
the south Indian Ocean. These he judged to 
be relics of the long-lost Batavia, and so gave 
to the spot the name Wreck Point. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


SIR JOHN FRENCH 
GENTLEMEN, 


Mr. Alan Clark’s answer to my letter about his 
article on the dismissal of Sir John French is most 
odd. I cannot understand why he should wish to 
prolong the argument about the Second Battle of 
Ypres. The difference between an attack and a 
counter-attack is no doubt sufficiently understood 
by historians and readers of History Today to require 
no further elaboration. As he now agrees, the British 
and Canadian operations were counter-attacks, and 
if he had read more deeply in his Official History and 
other sources, he would know that the man respon- 
sible for them was General Foch. 

As regards the Reserve at Loos, he states: “‘ The 
facts are that they did arrive too late, they were then 
committed to battle, and they were thus subjected to 
pointless slaughter.” Quite so. That was why Sir 
John French was dismissed. As Mr. Clark’s article 
should have made clear. 

He says that I have introduced two factual errors 
myself. First, he says that there were no British foot- 
holds in the German second line at Loos, as I had 
alleged, and refers to a paraphrase of the German 
account in the British Official History as evidence. 
That paraphrase may be read in many ways, but there 
is only one reading of this passage, on page 265 of the 
Official History (1915, vol. ii): “ . . . the 9th Division 
had captured the Hohenzollern Redoubt, Fosse 8 
and the Dump near by, and had actually broken into 
the German second position opposite Haisnes.”’ 

Mr. Clark also states that I am in error in saying 
that the British were fighting on an 8,000-yard front; 
it was, he says, “‘ nearer 4,000.”” On page 399 of the 
same volume of the Official History, where the results 
of the battle are summarized, we read: “‘ There were 
the definite results that eight thousand yards of 
German front had been taken . 

I hope that in his book Mr. Clark will take the 
opportunity of correcting some of the misquotations 
from Haig’s diary with which he has regaled your 
readers. I can assure him that there is nothing in that 
diary which is not “ fit to publish,” now, in 1961, on 
grounds of scandal or danger to public security. 
There is a vast amount, however, as Mr. Robert 
Blake indicated in his introduction to the edited 
version of it, which is unfit to publish, on the grounds 
that it is desperately boring to anyone but a Staff 
College student or a specialized research worker. 

One last point: neither Haig nor his soldiers need 
any “ custodian” for their reputations. All they 
need is fair and objective assessment. The Battle of 

was a wretched and bloody enough affair, 
without its few shreds of hard-won achievement 
being stripped away forty-five years later, through 
lack of care and attention. 
Yours, etc., 
JOHN TERRAINE, 
London, W.11. 


CORRECTION 


On page 792 of our November issue, 1960, in the 
article on The Growth of Insurance, an error occurred 
in the figure given for the present total of premium 
income. It should have read “about £1,750 millions.” 
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MARSHAL MURAT 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is a little misleading to say that Murat had no 
equals “‘ when it came to handling great masses of 
cavalry on the battlefield.” (Napoleon’s Cavalry, 
November issue.) As a leader of cavalry, Murat was 
superb, but the science of manoeuvre was something 
he never bothered to learn, partly because he rose too 
fast; indeed, for a soldier of his rank, Murat’s lack 
of professional knowledge was almost incredible. 
On the field, he seldom gave a more explicit order 
than the laconic “* Follow me with your Regiment! ” 
Or, even more simply, “‘ Charge!” On some 
occasions, no doubt, this was the right approach; 
on others, as de Gonneville has pointed out, it was 
not. 

Murat was not even a particularly brilliant chef 
d’avant-garde, as witess his failure to destroy 
Kutusov after Ulm, and he frequently lowered his 
cavalry’s fighting efficiency by quite unsuitable orders 
of march. His chief talent lay in his instinct for the 
right moment, coupled with an ability to infect the 
men who followed him with something of his own 
spirit, and he got away with it for nearly twenty 
years. Why the usually reliable General Foy should 
put him on a level with men who really did know 
how to carry out effective cavalry movements is a 
mystery; perhaps he was a little dazzled by all the 
glitter and the waving plumes. 

It is Marshal Marmont, in his Institutions Mili- 
taires, who comes rather nearer to the truth. “‘ Only 
three men in the French cavalry, during twenty-five 
years of warfare, knew how to lead and manage the 
masses of the cavalry—Kellermann, Montbrun, 
Lasalle.” 

Yours, etc., 
DAVID JOHNSON, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


GILLRAY 
GENTLEMEN, 


I am collecting material for a biography of the 
caricaturist James Gillray (1757-1815), and would 
be indebted for information regarding the location 
of any of his sketches, letters or correspondence. 
In this connection correspondence of the Rev. John 
Sneyd (1760-1830), Charles Arbuthnot (1767-1850), 
John, Second Viscount Bateman (1720-1802), John 
Wright the bookseller, and Mrs. Hannah Humphrey 
would be of great value. I am also anxious to trace 
the whereabouts of three notebooks sold at Sotheby’s 
in 1927. 

Yours, etc., 
DRAPER HILL, JR., 
17, Elia Street, 
London, N.1. 








The article by Professor A. H. Dodd, Eliza- 
bethan Towns and Cities, on page 136 of the 
current issue, is an extract from his volume, 
Life in Elizabethan England, to be published 
by Messrs. Batsford later this year. 





























HEN ROBERT LISTON, at the age of fifty- 

VW four, and then ambassador extra- 

ordinary and plenipotentiary at 

Constantinople, was invited to become the 

second British Minister to the United States in 

1796, he was not eager to accept the post. Ina 
letter to Henry Cunningham he wrote: 


““T have received an offer to go to America 
as successor to George Hammond; but entre nous 
I would much rather go anywhere else. A severe 
climate, hard work and the being surrounded with 
ill-disposed Yankee doctrinaires will, at my time 
of life, probably finish me off in a year or two. 
However, Lord Grenville very flatteringly says 
that I am the only man suitable; the French are 
making infinite trouble in that quarter and must 
be thwarted; so I suppose I must go. Mrs. L. is 
not altogether inconsolable, because she thinks 
we may eventually make our visit to the West 
Indies—for so long her dream.” 


This is a significant letter. It indicates how 
low in the scales of popularity the American 
Embassy then ranked. It is true that Liston 
was flattered by the argument that he was in- 
dispensable, but his predecessor, Hammond, 
had not been a success as Minister. He had 
engaged in acrimonious controversy with 
American officials almost throughout his stay 
in Philadelphia.t Jay had urged Grenville to 
appoint “‘ A discerning Minister, true to your 
Lordship’s conciliatory views, and possessed, 
if possible, of your prudence and self com- 
mand.” Relations between the two countries 
were still cool and the problems facing Liston 
were many. The Jay Treaty with Britain had 
just been drawn up; a confused Franco- 
American period was beginning; the party 
battle inside the Federalist camp was even 
more confusing. Diplomacy was tertainly 
demanded. 

This letter, however, hides one reason for 
Liston’s reluctance, the fact of money. Liston 
as a young man had won his own way to the 
University of Edinburgh, which was then at 
its most stimulating; he had become a tutor 
and, in the wake of one of his former pupils, 
had entered the diplomatic service. From 
humble circumstances he had risen to the 
command of an important Embassy, which he 
was loth to leave. Constantinople was a profit- 
able billet, even if H.M. Government were in 


1See A Study of Hammond, by Leslie Reade, 
History Today, November 1958, p. 770. 
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Robert Liston 


SECOND 
BRITISH MINISTER 
TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Liston and his wife enjoyed their 
years in America and considered themselves 
“* well employed in the 


work of conciliation.” 
By ESMOND WRIGHT 


the habit of paying salaries up to a year or 
eighteen months late. This mattered less in 
the Ottoman Empire than elsewhere, since the 
Ambassador drew a salary also from the Levant 
Company and from the Sultan himself. With 
this money he was able to live a comfortable 
life and to supply his mother with a coach and 
allow her to live in style. Nevertheless, Liston 
complained that the salary itself was not 
adequate. Grenville felt unable to increase it, 
but he could transfer Liston to a post less 
socially demanding that would involve him in 
less expense. 

It is true that the United States of America 
was not a post where his linguistic skill would 
be of service. Yet the fact that he was selected 
indicates that he was by this time a trusted, 
conciliatory and highly skilled diplomat. He 
made few mistakes during his years in Phila- 
delphia. And in any event, as he says, his wife 
was keen to go. This, in fact, left Liston no 
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choice but to obey, for after all the trip from 
Falmouth in the man of war Assistance was 
also 2 honeymoon. 


II 

This introduces us to the second, though not 
lesser, figure in our story, Henrietta Marchant. 
She was the daughter of Nathaniel Marchant, 
of Antigua in the West Indies, but the ward of 
her uncle and aunt in Glasgow, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson, to whom over the years of sojourn in 
the United States she wrote regularly and en- 
tertainingly. Her husband has not left a great 
many private letters behind for this period, and 
he obviously allowed his wife to carry the 
burden of the private correspondence. Her 
letters are many, and frank—far franker than 
his could be: The Spanish Minister is “a 
little artful mischievous creature”; Talley- 
rand is that “‘ Cloven-footed Devil”; Franklin 
is “ Talked of in this country as being an Old 
Rogue.” She has, her husband said in 1800, 
“the gift of the gab.” 

Henrietta appears to have been about forty 
at the time of the marriage, in February 1796. 
It does not seem to have been a romantic 
match, though throughout their lives—Hen- 
rietta died in 1828, Robert in 1836—a very 
contented one. In the portrait of her by Gilbert 
Stuart she is drawn as a lady of what one would 
call uncertain age, round-faced, portly and 
cheerful; Liston as a tall, strong-looking 
Roman of what one might call traditional 
Stuart type. They had known each other for 
twelve years at least, through a mutual friend, 
Ann Polson. There are some letters of 1784, of 
each to Ann Polson, that indicate at least an 
interest in each other, if not affection, though 
veiled beneath coy protests on the female side 
and a patronizing man-of-the-world air on the 
male. For Henrietta was not apparently the first 
love of Robert Liston’s life. 

They married in February 1796, and sailed 
for America three weeks later. For the four 
years that follow, Henrietta’s letters are a rich 
store of social gossip.2 The voyage -took six 
weeks and was rough, stormy and rich in 
incident. It consisted of bouts of sickness, 
during which a request for a bowl of warm 


? A selection of them were published by Bradford 
Perkins in The William and Mary Quarterly in 1954. 
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By courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Chester Dale Col 


ROBERT LISTON (1742-1836): “‘a severe climate, 


hard work and the being surrounded with ill-disposed 
Yankee doctrinaires will, at my time of life, probably 
finish me off in a year or two”; portrait by Gilbert 


Stuart 


punch, that was not ready, earned a sailor a 
flogging—a piece of naval efficiency that 
gravely upset her. There was, too, an alarming 
meeting with a French privateer that happily 
turned out to be British manned, having been 
captured by a British ship and re-equipped to 
serve as a raider. 

After such excitements, New York proved 
attractive—“ green fields and trees in full 
blossom are delightful objects after a six weeks 
voyage.” But a few days later the long ordeals 
of an Ambassador’s lady begin—“ civility and 
petitions equally distress, and our visits from 
strangers and foreigners are almost as numerous 
as from the inhabitants.” ‘‘ We dine abroad 
every day with we scarcely know whom, but are 
always splendidly entertained—tell Miss Munro 
I fear, neither she or Miss Coats will get a 
great man in America, all are Married.” 
Henrietta, with a frankness impossible for her 
husband, confessed that: 
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“the only two men very remarkable for Abilitie 
at New York are Governor Jay and Coll. Hamil- 
ton, both with Wifes and Familys—Jay is a man 
of Great Ability, and can be pleasing, Hamilton 
has an equal, if not a superior degree of talent, 
and is delightful; I have scarcely ever been more 
charmed with the vivacity and conversation of 
any Man than I was a few days ago with Hamilton. 
His wife too pleases me rather better than Mrs. 
Jay, tho’ I believe them to be two of the best 
Women in the Country, and they are the plainest 
in manners and dress.” 


The public figure who most interested 
Henrietta was, of course, Washington — 
“General Washington,” as she repeatedly 
calls him. In the summer of 1796 the Listons 
visited the city being built on the Potomac: 

“‘ very great in plan at least but doubtful whether 

it will be finished for many years to come—the 

situation is noble and beautiful, strongly re- 
sembling Constantinople, Mr. Liston thinks. 

There may be about a hundred houses, and the 

publick buildings going up pretty well, but, in 

a circuit of § or 6 miles no streets made, and Cows 

feeding where streets are to be; People live in the 

Country.” 

Within a month of their arrival, they spent 
three days with the President at Mount 
Vernon. They found the President’s family 
consisting of himself and Mrs. Washington, the 
Marquis of La Fayette’s son and his tutor, 
“the former a gentle, melancholy, interesting 
youth, the latter clever and accomplished, but 
apparently proud and sullen—the President’s 
Secretary, a Modest Young man, and a Miss 
Custis, the Grand Daughter of Mrs. Washing- 
ton by a former Marriage, one of the prettiest 
girls I have seen.” At this point her comments 
are few and brief. Washington “ is indeed one 
of the best farmers in America, and it seems to 
be his favourite occupation.” But nine months 
later, when he resigns, she sees the future as 
“ interesting ”’: 

** There is a magic in his name more powerful 
in this Country than the abilities of any other 
Man can ever Acquire, however superior they 
may be, and the two gentlemen betwixt whom 
the Election will probably run are so very much 
opposed, both in politics and Morals, and it is 


impossible to form any conjection as to the 
events.” 


By December 1797 she thought Washington 
“was improved by retirement,” “like a Man 
relieved from an heavy burthen. He has 
thrown off a Jittle that prudence which formerly 
guarded his every word. . . . He converses with 
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more ease and cheerfulness.” The fact was 
that the mounting anti-French feeling in the 
country by 1798, as well as freedom from his 
burdens, was making it possible for Washington 
to reveal his Federalist leanings. It was 
similarly easing Liston’s position. As Liston 
put it himself, the French “ are doing our job 
for us.” Henrietta detects an increasing 
warmth towards H.M. representative. ‘“‘ Mr, 
and Mrs. Liston are much liked,” wrote 
William Smith, “so much so as to be, in the 
eyes of the Jacobins, dangerous people.” On 
Washington’s death in 1799, she wrote to her 
uncle: 


** For my own part, I liked the Man, and was 
most grateful for his uniform attention and 
affectionate kindness to Mr. Liston and to me.” 
** He stood the barrier betwixt the Northern and 
Southern States, He was the Unenvied Head of 
the Army, and such was the magic of his name 
that his opinion was a sanction equal to law. 
General Washington was more the favourite of 
Fortune than any man in the World. He lived 
to see accomplished every wish he had formed, 
and he died at a moment when his life was as 
critically necessary to his Country as to any 
preceding one.” 


Personalities apart, and they are almost 
exclusively Federalist personalities, Mrs. Liston 
is concerned primarily with keeping in touch 
with her relatives at home, with conveying to 
them some impression of the majesty of 
American scenery and some of her alarms at the 
yearly visitations of yellow fever that emptied 
Philadelphia each summer, and with giving 
some indication of what we would call today 
the high cost of living. She is struck by the 
majesty of Niagara and by the mosquitoes of 
American woods. She is less impressed by 
American roads, “roads thro’ which four 
horses could scarcely drag us ”—“ the roads in 
America are execrable, and the common People 
the most careless and impertinent in the 
World.” “Of us all advantages are taken, 
Foreign Ministers are deemed lawful Game, 
and there is less real principle in this country 
than I expected to find, particularly in the 
lower orders of the People—yet, was our door 
left open all night, we should not probably be 
robbed. Cheating not Stealing seems to be the 
error in America.” 

But houses were difficult to find, and even 
more difficult to furnish: 
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The Old State oes, Philadelphia: “ it is impossible to tell you how dear everything is here, and how 


. We beg that by the first ship bound to Philadelphia you will be so good as send 


two or three cheeses . . . 


... “the expence of every article of furniture 
and Cloath here is not to be conceived, and the 
price of labour enormous, even on pins there is 
fifty pr. cent I believe, and the taste for show 
here, together with the extravagant price of every 
article must render living a very hard matter. 
How Democrates can think of coming to America 
is very extraordinary unless it be to starve, for 
they cannot live by their politics.” 

‘it is impossible to tell you how dear 
everything i is here, and how difficult to get; some 
trifles not to be had.—you may judge of the price 
of great matters, and the difficulty of small ones, 
when I tell you that a hank of Marking-silk is not 
to be procured in Philadelphia for love or Money, 
and that the rent of the House which we have 
taken for the Winter, from the late Spanish 
Minister, is three hundred and sixty pounds 
sterling, and after accommodating our Family, 
we have one spare room, from this you may 
expect it to be furnished, or very handsome, 
neither the one or the other: It is pretty enough 
without, offices, flower plot be very neat, but 
neither large, handsome or convenient.~ We were, 
however, very thankful to get it, as there was no 
other to be procured in which we could entertain 
Company at all and that seems to be a necessary 
part of our trade. 

“ Everything here is so extravagantly high 
partly owing to the duty, that it becomes frugal 
for us to procure things from Britain, as foreign 
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Ministers are exempted from Duty, and the freight 
is of less importance; amongst other things 
Cheese is very high, at least what comes from 
England and that made in the Country is not good, 
it is one of the things without which Mr. Liston 
can neither dine nor sup—We beg that by the 
first ship bound to Philadelphia you will be so 
good as send two or three cheeses, if any Person 
could commission you two or three of those from 
Stewarton which I once saw at Mr. Dales in 
imitation of the Stilton, one or two double 
Gloster ones, which you can buy in Town and 
two pretty large of the best common Dunlope, 
when I tell you that English Cheese sells at this 
moment in Philadelphia for 1/6 and 1/8 sterling 
and the worst Rhode-Island at 9d. and 1od. you 
will not wonder at our commissioning it—there 
is another article Mr. Liston wants, not because 
it is dear here but that it is not to be got—which 
is good Highland Whysky, what they make here 
is very bad, if you could easily procure a little 
Cask containing twenty or thirty pints of the very 
best and ship with the Cheeses Mr. Liston will be 
obliged—when we left London a Sir Alexander 
Munro an old friend of his gave him six bottles 
very fine, and it is now kept locked-up in his 
Desk like gold, it is but now and then he indulges 
himself in a glass.” 


It must not be concluded from this that the 
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“‘Round-faced, portly and cheerful,’’ HENRIETTA LISTON, 
said her husband, possessed “‘ the gift of the gab”; 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart 


Listons did not find it possible to live very 
comfortably. They did so in large measure 
because of the sympathy of Thomas Coutts and 
Co., who supported Liston in the years when 
his salary was in arrears. Liston’s requests for 
domestic equipment indicate a taste for gracious 
living, as does the fact that he had left behind 
both in Stockholm and in Constantinople his 
own privately built home, fully furnished. He 
lost his property in Constantinople by fire, but 
treats the loss with great equanimity. Henrietta 
was a leader of fashion—‘‘ my dresses the 
prettiest in the country ”—but less successful 
in persuading her American friends to com- 
mission their clothes from London. Her parties 
were popular. “‘ Publick tea-parties seem to be 
an amusement of which the Ladies in this 
Country are particularly fond, and mine will 
have the advantage of Cards over Mrs. Wash- 
ingtons.” Despite her complaints, one is left 
with the impression that Henrietta enjoyed life, 


that she was very much in command of the 
social situation, and that she was a reliable, 
sophisticated and elegant support to her hus- 
band’s activities: 

** ... Ll often languish to be with you, and look 
forward to our return as the reward of all the 
trouble I go through, yet I sometimes recollect 
how many Women there are to whom what I call 
trouble would be pleasure—different feelings give 
different names to the same thing, yet Mr. Liston 
is so amiable and indulgent that I endeavour to 
conceal how extremely disgusted and tired I often 
am of this busy scene—the consequence resulting 
from it, is, however, extremely pleasing,—that 
the People I really believe like us, Mr. Liston is 
of no party, but rather endeavours to reconcile 
all: the greatest Democrates in Town visit us, 
both English and Americans not French. I know 
not how Mr. Scott will be pleased when I tell 
him that Dr. Priestly dined with us one day last 
week. He called for us in the Morning, and, as 
his friend Mr. Russel was to be with us the 
Doctor was ihvited to return to dinner. He did 
it and both Gentlemen seemed pleased and happy. 
Another circumstance has given us satisfaction— 
Mr. Adams will carry his election for President— 
his opponent Mr. Jefferson agrees to accept the 
place of Vice President, which Adams now holds. 
At.a publick dinner of the Presidents yesterday, 
I sat betwixt the rising and the setting sun. 
There is a good deal of amusement in the con- 
versation of Adams, a considerable degree of wit 
and humour, and I feel myself perfectly easy and 
familiar with both the Great Men.” 


III 

Mrs. Liston’s references to the problems 
that faced her husband are relatively few. One 
has only to consult the Foreign Office files in 
the Public Record Office to see how varied and 
how intricate these problems were. The hus- 
band who was “blinding his eyes by writing,” of 
whose remissness as a correspondent all his 
other friends complained, and who began to 
complain of his health and to imagine he had 
paralysis—an ummnecessary anxiety since he 
lived to be ninety-four—must, indeed, have had 
little time for society. 

His staff was tiny and scattered. He had 
one secretary, Edward Thornton, who suc- 
ceeded him as chargé. He had in his household 
Lord Henry Stuart, son of his old patron the 
Marquess of Bute, but Lord Henry was a 
youngster learning the trade of diplomacy, and 
not, if the truth be told, learning it very well. 
Liston had the aid of Consuls in Boston, New 
York, Rhode Island, Philadelphia, Norfolk 
and Charleston, but they had little independent 
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authority and some of them were indeed thorns 
in his flesh. Sir John Temple in New York, 
for example, was a man of explosive language 
and violent manners. He resented what he 
thought (and rightly) was the promotion over 
his head of Phineas Bond, the Consul at 
Philadelphia, and in a letter to Liston trusted 
that “‘ the corrupt incendiary who to cover duty 
Jobs and misrepresentations, has, through a 
confidential friend in office, lodged at home high 
pretensions to Activity, Vigilance and fidelity 
in his employment, will be completely un- 
masked.” While walking home one evening 
late in 1796 he was attacked by a Senator, a 
certain John Rutherford. He gave as good as he 
got, and in his own account the Senator “ had 
the misfortune to be exceedingly well horse- 
whip’d before my Whip broke, and afterwards 
with the butt end of it knocked down in the 
dirt, his proper place, and such Suitable and 
proper Chastisement given to the said ruffian, 
I should have thought (had I been but a private 
gentleman) fully sufficient for the Occasion, 
but having the honour to hold an high and 
important Commission under His Majesty in 
this Country, which shall never be disgraced, 
dishonoured, tarnished, or sullied in my person, 
I have thought it proper that the said Ruffian 
should meet with legal punishment, pecuniary 
at least if not corporal.” He duly had the 
Senator indicted by a Grand Jury and an- 
nounced this with an air of triumph to Lord 
Grenville: “‘ I have the pleasure to inform your 
Lordship that I have the whole Country (a few 
Scotch Factors excepted) on my side.” One 
can imagine his Lordship’s pleasure—he had 
already reprimanded Temple, and Liston was 
to have reason to repeat the reprimand later. 
Robert Liston seems to have been the sole 
British diplomat in Philadelphia or Washington 
who has had to face the problems involved in a 
free fight between one of his Consuls and a 
Senator. British diplomats have dropped many 
bricks since 1797, but they have at least 
refrained from caning Americans. It comes as 
no surprise to learn that in 1798 Sir John burst 
a blood vetsel and died. 

Not that all the Consuls were as intractable 
as this; John Hamilton, a fellow Scot, and an 
ex-Royalist officer during the Revolution, was 
a good friend of Liston’s. But one is justified 
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in believing that Robert Liston carried the 
burden of representing his country, at a crucial 
period in Anglo-American relations, almost 
unaided. He had to explain away for four 
years the prevailing British practice of enlisting 
American citizens into service on British ships, 
and to justify the British claims to right of 
search, without allowing them to become 
serious crises. Unable to prevent impressment, 
he constantly urged moderation on British 
naval officers. He had to raise the awkward 
question of the debts due to British subjects, 
and the claims of former Loyalists, and at times 
to stand between a hostile State Government 
and those more ardent spirits who returned to 
make their own claims, or to attempt to live 
their own lives in the face of opposition or iJl- 
treatment. He had to superintend and to seek 
to guide the activities of the various Commis- 
sions at work clearing up the debris left behind 
in 1783—Indian affairs, debt questions, and 
boundary issues. It was largely his interven- 
tion that brought a solution to the St. Croix 
problem. At the Treaty Settlement in 1783, 
the boundary between New Brunswick and the 
United States was fixed at the River St. Croix, 
but there had long been debate over the ques- 
tion which of the rivers flowing into Passama- 
quoddy Bay was the true St. Croix. In this 
country of the tall and pointed firs, and of the 
high tides of Fundy, thousands of square miles 
were at stake, including small but growing 
farm communities, chiefly American, on the 
Bay. The Commission agreed, under Liston’s 
pressure, to the line of the Upper Schoodiac 
River, as part of the Maine boundary. 

His skill in handling people nowhere shows 
to greater advantage than in his treatment of 
Joseph Brant, Thayendanegea, the Mohawk 
Chief, whom Liston described as “‘ determined, 
able and artful.” Brant had been a loyal ally 
of Britain in the Revolutionary War and feared 
that land speculators were attempting to dis- 
possess his people of their lands. He thought 
the Governor of Canada, particularly, was in- 
different to his plight. Liston felt that Brant 
had to be approached with prudence, because 
of the activities of French and Spanish agents 
in attempting to employ the Indians of the back 
country against Canada. He well might be 
induced to “‘ March his Mohawks to assist in a 
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Revolution.” Liston noted also that it was 
possible that Brant was himself part-author of 
these reports of French and Spanish intrigue in 
order to enhance his bargaining powers. 

For, behind all these problems, any one of 
which would constitute a major crisis today, 
lay the basic international threat that the 
American Revolution was not yet halted and 
that the United States might throw in its hand 
with France in 1796. On being presented to 
President Washington in 1796, Liston said, 
modestly: “‘ My only business is to watch over 
the execution of the late Treaty (Treaty of 1795) 
and to cultivate the friendship of your people.” 
He saw, naturally enough, more of Federalists 
than of Republicans; but he kept open house to 
all, and indeed furnished one of the few social 
meeting places where Federalists and Repub- 
licans could meet. 

He was inevitably attacked by Republicans, 
and there is no doubt where his own sympathies 
lay. He was constantly sending home copies of 
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the many pamphlets written by Robert Goodloe 
Harper of South Carolina, and appears to have 
regarded them as reasonably accurate inter- 
pretations of the scene—a view no Republican 
could accept. In happy contrast with Ham- 
mond and with the contemporary French 
Ministers, he sought to refrain from con- 
troversy himself. His comments on American 
domestic politics are cautious. Set down in 
the midst of Pennsylvanian affairs in May 1796, 
he found himself the spectator of the election 
campaign of that year, in a state where thirteen 
Jeffersonian electors were chosen against two 
for Adams. Among the rumours that prevailed, 
he was very disturbed by the report that British 
gold helped to buy votes for Adams. As he put 
it to Grenville, “if the infant state of the 
Society is taken into consideration, the advances 
made by the members in the road towards cor- 
ruption will be found to be fully as rapid as 
was to be expected.” 

He made what Grenville thought were a few 
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mistaxes. He relied more on personal nego- 
tiation than Grenville always liked; he was 
ready to trust the people on the spot in a way 
that the more precise Foreign Secretary at home 
at times deplored. In particular, he trusted 
Adams and his Secretary of State, Pickering— 
neither of them easy to handle. He says 
curiously little, it may be noted, of Alexander 
Hamilton—the Liston Correspondence would 
seem to confirm the trend of modern research 
that has come to re-emphasize that it was John, 
not Alexander, who was the State pilot in these 
years. He failed to prevent the breakdown of 
the debt commission. 

His major difficulty, however, was in 
attempting to discern British policy in the 
tangled matters of the future of the Mississippi 
Valley country. The British evacuation of the 
fur posts had greatly eased his first year. But 
the country to the south was a more complex 
problem. On the outbreak of Britain’s war with 
Spain, he gave permission for a trip home to 
Captain John Chisholm, Blount’s agent, who 
requested British aid for a filibustering expedi- 
tion of former Tories, frontiersmen and Indians, 
against the Spanish Floridas. Chisholm wanted 
to raise one thousand white men and five 
thousand Indians, and he wanted British.Com- 
missions for his officers, and some naval help. 
Liston gave permission not because he sup- 
ported the idea of detaching the remoter South 
or the West from their very nominal allegiance 
to Spain, or because he thought it proper to 
further such an enterprise from a neutral 
country, but because it was not for him to shape 
British policy in that area at a time when the 
United States might still join its old ally France 
or France’s new ally, Spain. Chisholm was, it 
is true, an unreliable agent, and Liston had his 
hesitations. They became anxieties when 
Chisholm disappeared on the eve of his sailing, 
and was found in a Philadelphia tavern. Having 
got him safely out to sea, Liston then received 
a letter from Grenville, saying that he did not 
want Chisholm to be allowed to come to 
Britain: . 

‘**T think it scarcely necessary to observe that, 
exclusively of the inadequacy of the means to the 
end proposed, the two Objections which have 
occurred to yourself—the necessity of employing 


the Indians and the impropriety of originating 
within the United States any hostile expedition 


against a Nation with which they are at peace— 

are of sufficient magnitude to counter-balance the 

advantages which are likely to result from the 

execution of such a plan.” 
Chisholm’s welcome in London was thus far 
from cordial; partly from debts and partly from 
drink, he was at times in Newgate; he finally 
returned to America, and was deemed suffi- 
ciently harmless to be restored to his job as an 
Indian agent. 

An incriminating letter of William Blount 
similarly revealed what plans there were to the 
American government. In the face of the hue 
and cry from Republicans and from the Spanish 
Minister, Carlos D’Yrujo, Liston revealed 
Grenville’s orders disavowing Chisholm. This 
unusual frankness with a confidential dispatch 
disarmed criticism; and Liston’s unorthodoxy, 
for which he was rebuked by Grenville, rescued 
him from an embarrassing situation. We must, 
however, remember, as Professor T. P. 
Abernethy has shown in his study of The Burr 
Conspiracy (which took place less than a decade 
later), that there was no strong feeling for the 
United States in the transmontane West, and 
certainly as yet no national spirit. The West 
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“* Determined, able and artful”; JOSEPH BRANT, 
Thayendanegea (1742-1807), the Mohawk Chief and 
British ally 
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JOHN JAY (1745-1829), negotiator of the 1795 Treaty 
with Britain that settled many outstanding disputes; 
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was still Spanish, not American. Disloyalty to 
the Union was not yet a crime; President 
Washington then, like the New England States 
later, feared that economic factors alone would 
bring about an eventual separation of the West 
from the East. Many men of the Western 
waters thought in Liston’s day, as in Jackson’s, 
that they were being sacrificed to the East. 
It was not for Liston to agree or to disagree. 
By allowing Chisholm to go on his errand, he 
at least secured a decision from Downing 
Street that there was to be no intervention by 
Britain in the West, or the South West. 

He had more success in the Upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, where the intrigues were French- 
inspired rather than Spanish, and where the 
threat to both Britain and the United States 
was clearer. These intrigues involved Quebec 
and imperilled the whole of the debatable 
country from the Bay of Fundy to the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes. They were 
checked in part by Liston’s skill in acting as an 
intermediary between the Canadian and the 
American governments. In these years a 
number of French agents were seeking to 
























mount from American soil filibustering expedi- 
tions against Canada, and to discover sym- 
pathisers among the restless Aabitants. The 
best known of these agents was David McLean, 
nominally a citizen of Rhode Island, who moved 
around in Canada in the autumn of 1796. His 
plan, as the Colonial Office files record it, was 
most elaborate, since he talked of a twelve- 
thousand-man invasion. He talked, indeed, 
too much, especially in Quebec, and under a 
variety of noms de plume. He was arrested in 
May 1797 on a visit to Canada, and executed. 
Even in his death he made trouble: anti- 
British opinion was stimulated by what seemed 
the barbarism of the sentence—he was hanged, 
drawn and quartered. 

One American State, however, was par- 
ticularly ready to sponsor frontier disturbance, 
and that was Vermont. Indeed, it had not yet 
fully accepted its own membership in the new 
federal republic, and no one could be certain 
of the future allegiances of the Green Mountain 
Boys. The state was still dominated by its 
dramatic clan, the Allens. In 1796 Ira, one of 
the two surviving Allen brothers, had purchased 
arms in France ostensibly for use by the 
Vermont militia. Deserters from the Olive 
Branch, the ship that was to transport them to 
Vermont, reported their presence to Britain, 
and the ship was stopped by a British seventy- 
four, The Audacious, in November 1796, and 
the arms—and Allen—were seized, on the all- 
too-likely grounds that they appeared destined 
for use against Canada. Allen appealed for 
protection to the American minister in London, 
Rufus King, and got from him very little aid. 
Allen had indeed a miserable time of it. In 
seeking evidence in France he was thrown into 
prison; he met the same fate when he returned 
home to Vermont; and by the time the arms 
were released, they had rusted—and any plan 
for their use against Canada had rusted still 
more. Liston seems to have been convinced 
that the arms were genuinely meant for 
Vermont. The Federalists were less well dis- 
posed. Pickering’s and King’s pro-British 
leanings made them unwilling to permit the 
northern states to become a base even for as 
worthy a cause as the liberation of Canada. 
For the liberator was likely to be the France of 
the Revolution. 
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This co-operation brought its guid pro quo. 
In 1799 an even more picturesque figure than 
Allen landed on the coast of Florida from 
H.M.S. Fox. This was William Augustus Bowles, 
an ex-Loyalist adventurer, whose escapades 
were embarrassing to Spain, the United States, 
Britain—and to the Indian trading company of 
Panton Leslie, whose monopoly of trade with 
the Creeks he sought to break. Bowles pro- 
claimed himself Director-General of the Creeks 
and ordered white men out of the Creek lands. 
What was embarrassing for Liston was the fact 
that Bowles had had discussions in London 
before sailing, that he had some support from 
the West Indies, and that he had certainly been 
landed from a British ship. Liston acted 
promptly, however, and in advance of instruc- 
tions, denying that the British Government 
would support Bowles in any designs hostile 
to the United States. Grenville confirmed that 
Bowles had no British backing. This became 
all too clear in the end to Bowles himself. He 
was captured by the Spaniards in 1803, and 
died during his imprisonment in Havana. 
Fertile in adventurers though it might be, the 
Spanish-American no-man’s-land destroyed 
life easily; and, as it was to show again with 
Aaron Burr and James Wilkinson, it destroyed 
reputations even more so. 

By 1798, with rising anti-French feeling, 
Liston’s talk proved easier. British military 
supplies were made available to the United 
States. Liston himself helped to arrange an 
informal system by which the Royal Navy con- 
voyed American merchantmen. There was 
what the late J. B. Brebner has called “ the 
first lend-lease,” the loan of cannon for harbour 
defence. Export permits for military supplies 
were granted in June 1798. By that year, 
Liston had, in fact, to seek to prevent American 
policy appearing to be a pale reflection of 


Britain’s, a point he appreciated more clearly 
than did Grenville. When he handed over to 
Thornton and sailed to the West Indies, so that 
Henrietta might visit her ailing brother in 
Antigua, he did so in the knowledge that Anglo- 
American relations were much more cordial 
than anyone could have foreseen five years 
before. 

It was not, of course, as he was the first to 
recognize, his own achievement only. “ The 
French,” he said, “‘ played our game for us.” 
But in assessing Liston’s skill as a Minister to 
the United States we must recall how difficult, 
not to say hostile, the relations were when he 
took up his post thirteen years after the ending 
of the American Revolutionary War, and three 
years after the outbreak of war with Revolu- 
tionary France and in the intermediate after- 
math of the Jay Treaty. In May 1800, he could 
report to Grenville, “‘ The Rulers are certainly 
in earnest in wishing to be well with us, and it 
appears to be possible to arrange our differ- 
ences.” It is a mark of Liston’s caution and of 
his skill that he underlined the word “ pos- 
sible.” ‘‘ War,” he said to Grenville, “‘ must 
bring with it extensive damage to our naviga- 
tion, the probable loss of Canada and the World 
behind it, the propagation of enmity and pre- 
judices which it may be impossible to eradicate.” 
There was then, as now, nothing predestined 
about an Anglo-American accord; it had to be 
made. Liston was a model diplomat of the old 
school, prudent and urbane, suggesting as a 
motto for his crest poco a poco. He was a kindly 
man, kind to his parents and the friends of his 
youth, gentle to cranks like Temple, as he was 
to be generous later to cranks like Lady Hester 
Stanhope. He and his wife made many 
friends in their years in America and they 
won friends for their country as well as for 
themselves. 
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before his travels and tribulations began, 

John Wilkes wrote to his friend and patron 
Earl Temple: “‘ North Briton and Wilkes will 
be talked of together by posterity.” They have 
certainly not been forgotten; but perhaps as 
famous as the North Briton affair in the tur- 
bulent history of Wilkes was his election for 
Middlesex and his long struggle to assert his 
claim to be recognized by Parliament as the 
county’s lawful Member. 

During his exile abroad, Wilkes was expelled 
from the Commons, where he had sat as M.P. 
for Aylesbury, and declared an outlaw by the 
courts—both for his publication of the North 
Briton and for his part in the production and 
printing of an obscene and scandalous poem, 
An Essay on Woman. Returning to England in 
1768 in time for the General Election, Wilkes 
presented himself as a candidate, first in the 
City of London, where he failed to be elected, 
and, subsequently, in Middlesex, where he was 
returned at the head of the poll. The result was 
greeted with considerable enthusiasm by his 
many supporters in London and Westminster, 
who held the streets for two days on end, 
noisily shouted Wilkite slogans, and smashed 
the windows of Ministers and nobility and any- 
one else who refused to “ light up ” to celebrate 
his victory. Soon after, Wilkes surrendered to 
his outlawry at the Court of King’s Bench. His 
outlawry was quashed; but, pending further 
legal proceedings, he was committed to the 
King’s Bench prison in St. George’s Fields; 
and eventually he was sentenced to a total of 
twenty-two months’ jail for his various mis- 
demeanours. 

The Government, however, was not satisfied 
with this punishment and, prodded by George 
III and the group of Ministers commonly called 
the “ King’s Friends,” decided to expel Wilkes 
for a second time from Parliament. “ I think 
it highly proper to apprize you,” wrote the 
King to Lord North, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on April 25th, 1768, “‘ that the ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very 
essential and must be effected.” Yet, although 
agreed in principle, the Government was long 
divided over the wisdom of executing the 


I: A MOMENT OF TRIUMPH, IN JULY 1763, 


1See my article, “ Wilkes and Liberty,” in 
History Today, September 1957. 
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John Wilkes 
and the 
Middlesex 


Election 


The battle over the Middlesex Election 
of 1769 raised the constitutional question 
of the voters’ right to return a 
member of their own choice to 


Parliament. 


By GEORGE RUDE 


measure; and it was not until February 3rd, 
1769, that Wilkes was declared expelled from 
Parliament by 219 to 137 votes. But two 
thousand Middlesex freeholders promptly met 
at the Mile End Assembly Rooms and, although 
Wilkes was a prisoner in the King’s Bench, 
decided to readopt him as candidate at the 
coming election. When Wilkes was, soon after, 
re-elected unopposed, the Commons not only 
declared the election null and void but resolved, 
in an historic motion on February 17th, that 
having already been expelled from the House, 
he was “ incapable ” of being further elected a 
Member of “ the present Parliament.” 

This was dangerous new doctrine; but 
before the lawyers on either side of the Com- 
mons had had time to work out its full implica- 
tions, the Middlesex freeholders, urged by 
Wilkes’s closest supporters, adopted him once 
more and, a month later, returned him un- 
opposed for the second time in succession. On 
this occasion, the Ministers decided on a more 
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“* North Briton and Wilkes will be talked of together 


” 


by posterity ”; engraving of JOHN WILKES (1727-1797), 


after a painting by R. E. Pine 


resolute course of action and took steps to 
provide Wilkes with a suitable opponent. Their 
choice fell on Henry Lawes Luttrell, son of 
Lord Irnham and a young cavalry colonel of 
doubtful reputation, who applied for the 
Chiltern Hundreds and resigned his “ pocket 
borough ” seat of Bossiney in Cornwall ex- 
pressly for the purpose. The fourth Middlesex 
election followed on April 13th. Wilkes once 
more headed the poll and, having roundly 
defeated his opponent by 1,143 to 296 votes, 
was duly declared elected by the Middlesex 
sheriffs. The Commons, however, were quite 
undeterred by this repeated expression of the 
electors’ favour and, two days later, solemnly 
resolved “that Henry Lawes Luttrell Esq. 
ought to have been returned a Member for 
Middlesex and not John Wilkes Esq.” This 
remarkable verdict was confirmed in the month 
following, when a petition of protest from 
the Middlesex freeholders was brushed aside 
and the Commons further resolved “‘ that Henry 
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Lawes Luttrell is duly elected a Knight of the 
Shire to serve in the present Parliament for the 
County of Middlesex.” 

Though Wilkes was a prisoner, he was not a 
felon; and there was, in fact, neither legal justi- 
fication nor solid parliamentary precedent for a 
decision of this kind. Yet George III, blinded 
by his personal antipathy to Wilkes and despite 
the reputation that he has been given for strict 
observation of the niceties of the Constitution, 
had insisted that “ with firmness . this 
affair will vanish into smoke.” But, far from 
this being the case, the Commons’ unilateral 
declaration of Wilkes’s “ incapacity” and 
recognition of the defeated Luttrell as Member 
for Middlesex stirred up a hornet’s, nest in the 
form of protesting petitions from all over the 
country, that thoroughly alarmed the King and 
his Ministers and threatened to unseat the 
Government. The petitioners were, in the 
main, the freeholders of a score of English 
counties (Wales and Scotland kept their noses 
remarkably clean in this affair); and Sir William 
Meredith, opposition Member for Liverpool, 
was guilty of merely pardonable exaggeration 
when he wrote in a widely circulated pamphlet 
that: 


** The Middlesex election was a cause in which 
not only the freeholders of that county were 
interested, but every other freeholder in the 
Kingdom, every owner of a franchise, and every 
other person who, though not immediately repre- 
sented himself, shares the benefits of our Con- 
stitution in common with those who send their 
representatives to Parliament.” 


But, of course, the campaign had to be 
organized ; and in this Wilkes’s own supporters 
were aided, though with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm, by the leaders of two of the main 
opposition groups in Parliament—the Marquess 
of Rockingham and the Earl of Chatham. The 
Wilkites were organized in the Society of the 
Bill of Rights, which had been set up in 
February 1769 by a number of Wilkes’s wealthy 
and influential admirers in the City of London, 
Westminster and Surrey—in the first place to 
pay off his debts, but gradually coming to 
adopt a radical political programme at variance 
both with the Government itself and with the 
opposition Whigs in Parliament. The leaders 
of the Society were two wealthy Middlesex 
land-owners and London aldermen, John 








Sawbridge, M.P. for Hythe, and James Town- 
send, M.P. for West Looe; Sir Joseph Mawbey, 
Bart., Vauxhall malt-distiller and M.P. for 
Southwark; and the energetic Rev. John Horne 
(the later Horne Tooke), parson of the New 
Brentford vicarage and, at this time, Wilkes’s 
principal election agent in Middlesex. Closely 
associated with them, though not himself a 
member of the Society, was William Beckford, 
West India merchant, friend of Chatham, soon 
to be elected Lord Mayor of London for a 
second term of office, and the acknowledged 
leader of the “ patriots,” or radicals, in City 
politics. These men, actively supported (when 
gout permitted) by Serjeant John Glynn, 
Wilkes’s counsel and fellow-M.P. for Middle- 
sex, set the pace for the whole campaign and 
used their considerable energies and personal 
influence to obtain petitions and signatures 
from 40s. freeholders and enfranchised citizens 
in London, Westminster, Middlesex, Surrey, 
and such western counties as Wiltshire, Somer- 
set, Devon and Cornwall. 

While City radicals and supporters of the 
Bill of Rights were anxious to use the occasion 
for a general onslaught on every aspect of the 
Government’s policies and to invite signatures 
to a multiform set of grievances, the Rocking- 
ham Whigs, advised by Edmund Burke and 
their Commons’ leader, William Dowdeswell, 
were determined to limit the agitation to the 
single issue of the Middlesex election. They 
had no desire whatever to promote the personal 
cause of John Wilkes, whom they viewed with 
the greatest suspicion, but they were quite pre- 
pared to make an issue of the Commons’ 
decision to rob the Middlesex electors of their 
undoubted constitutional right to return a 
Member of their own choice to Parliament. In 
this they were supported by the other parlia- 
mentary group of petitioners, represented by 
the Earl of Chatham and his brother-in-law 
Earl Temple, at one time Wilkes’s patron but 
now reconciled with both Chatham and his 
younger brother, George Grenville, former 
Chief Minister of George III and now once 
more in opposition. As the campaign pro- 
ceeded, it was, in fact, the Rockinghamite plan 
that became generally adopted; and the great 
majority of the petitions in both towns and 
counties took the form of a request to the King 
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to grant redress of the single grievance of the 
injury done, in the case of Wilkes, not only to 
the Middlesex freeholders but to the electors of 
the whole Kingdom. Yet differences between 
the Wilkites and the parliamentary opposition 
groups persisted ; and, in practice, the campaign 
was conducted on a territorial basis according 
to the local strength and influence of the rival 
factions. Thus, Rockingham, Burke and their 
associates made the running in the northern 
counties, where the Marquess’s influence was 
considerable; the supporters of the Bill of 
Rights and City radicals took the lead in 
London and its adjoining counties, and in parts 
of the West Country; while the Chatham- 
Temple-Grenville combination (the “ three 
brothers ”) limited its activities to the two 
counties of Buckingham and Kent. 

The opening shot was, suitably, fired in 
Middlesex itself, where 1,565 freeholders signed 
a petition that was presented to the King on 
May 24th. A month later, the City of London 
followed suit. The majority in both the Courts 
of Aldermen and Common Council, who con- 
trolled the City’s affairs, had opposed an earlier 
plan to convene a special meeting of the Livery 
for this purpose; but when, on June 24th, a 
meeting was held to elect sheriffs for the coming 
year, the Lord Mayor, Samuel Turner, was 
assailed with a general cry of “‘ Petition, Peti- 
tion! ” and was compelled to take a vote. The 
result was a vigorously worded petition, 
demanding the right of Wilkes to sit for Middle- 
sex and the removal of the King’s Ministers. 
Two days later, 2,000 Surrey freeholders as- 
sembled at Epsom. On his way to the meeting, 
Sir Joseph Mawbey, the radical leader, was 
met at Morden by freeholders from Chertsey, 
Kingston, Croydon and adjoining villages, who, 
* to the number of 400 (ran a newspaper report) 
fell into the cavalcade ” ; while “ the whole body 
that attended him was near 1,000; and they 
proceeded in great order with French horns 
into the town of Epsom.” The assembly was 
addressed by an impressive array of M.P.s and 
county dignitaries and adopted a petition, later 
signed by 1,494 freeholders—representing, it 
was said, “a great majority of the freeholders 
resident in the county.” Meanwhile, Bristol 
had been fired by London’s example. Although 
its Corporation and two M.P.s were distinctly 
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Wilkes’s opponent, HENRY LUTTRELL, in the Middlesex election proves himself, by arithmetical sleight, 
to have won his award of a seat in Parliament; a cartoon of 1769 


“ loyalist,” a large number of its merchants 
and householders joined with Henry Cruger, 
leader of its radical Independent Society and 
described as “‘ a hot Wilkite,” in drafting and 
signing an angry petition to the Crown. A few 
weeks later, a petition was launched in Worces- 
tershire, where Dowdeswell was a County 
Member; but it got off to a slow start and he 
wrote gloomily to Burke: 


** Wilkes’s character, of which men are in- 
clined. to think much worse than it really 
deserves, and the advantage that he must neces- 
sarily receive from the restitution to the public of 
its rights at present lost, have check’d this pro- 
ceeding in most places.” 


And he added: “It is amazing how in most 
places people of rank and fortune shrink from 
this measure, and with what deference all 
others below them wait for their leaders.” 
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Radio Times Hulton Picture Library 


One of Wilkes’s leading defenders, the Whig magnifico, 
RICHARD GRENVILLE, Earl Temple (1711-1779); en- 
graving after a portrait by Sir Foshua Reynolds 


Such problems could not be ignored; but the 
campaign went on at a fair pace, particularly in 
counties and boroughs where its promoters 
themselves displayed the necessary vigour and 
confidence. Wiltshire decided to petition in 
mid-August; the freeholders’ meeting was 
addressed by William Beckford who, as lord of 
the princely estate of Fonthill, commanded 
some following in the county. Westminster 
came next and adopted the novel procedure of 
requesting the King to dissolve Parliament and 
to convene another “ as speedily as possible ”— 
an example that was soon followed in other 
counties and boroughs. In September there 
followed Earl Temple’s county of Buckingham. 
John Aubrey, M.P. for Wallingford, rode to the 
meeting in Aylesbury escorted by sixty-five 
freeholders; and 400 people, wrote Burke (who 
attended as M.P. for Wendover), filled the 
Town Hall—“ many of them substantial people, 
who came forward to the work with a great 






























countenance and an alacrity equal to that of the 
Third Regiment of Guards.”* In Gloucester- 
shire, a meeting of “‘ gentlemen of the greatest 
property ” in the county turned down a pro- 
posal to petition; but the lesser gentry and free- 
holders, supported by a number of M.P.s, 
went ahead all the same and collected nearly 
2,000 signatures. The same month, the most 
spectacular and the best-supported petition of 
all was launched in Yorkshire, headquarters 
and ancestral home of the Marquess of Rock- 
ingham. An imposing galaxy of county gentle- 
men, clergy and freeholders attended the in- 
augural meeting at YorkK—8oo in all, including 
Viscount Belasyze, Lord John Cavendish, Lord 
Downe, Dr. John Fountayne, Dean of York, 
nine Knights and as many M.P.s. “A con- 
siderable number of the clergy were there,” 
wrote Burke, “‘ men of weight and character; 
and I am glad of it, because some people were 
willing to cast a stain of profaneness upon our 
conduct from our supposed patronage of 
Wilkes.”” Close on 11,000 freeholders, clergy 
and gentry signed the petition, which made a 
considerable impression, not least at West- 
minster and at St. James’s Palace. 

There now followed in rapid succession 
petitions from the counties of Hereford, Devon, 
Cornwall, Somerset, Derby (stronghold of the 
Cavendish family), Durham and Northumber- 
land; from 1,100 freemen of the great com- 
mercial town of Liverpool; and from the citizens 
and burgesses of Hereford, Worcester, Exeter, 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Southwark and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. In Herefordshire, horsemen carried 
the petition into every village; and from the 
small country parish of Winsorton, near King- 
ston, it was reported that 


“no less than 45 signed the said petition, upon 


which occasion . . . all the bells were set a-ringing 
and several hogheads of cider were given to the 
populace.” 


In Devonshire, memories of the cider tax of 
1763 still rankled. At that time, there had been 
riots in Exeter and Lord Barrington, M.P. for 
Plymouth and Secretary at War, had been 
hanged in effigy at the city’s gates; while, more 


2 It was the Third Regiment of Guards that shot 
down demonstrators in the ‘‘ massacre” of St. 
George’s Fields on May roth, 1768 (see my article 
of September 1957). 
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counties, many of whom had urged the King 
not only to restore the rights of the electors of 
Middlesex, but to dissolve Parliament and call 
for new elections. In point of numbers, this 
marked a formidable display of popular dis- 
approval, which could not altogether be ignored 
by even the most supine and stubborn of 
administrations. Yet the Ministers, strongly 
supported by the King, decided to stand firm 
and to dismiss the protest as a matter of com- 
paratively little concern. After all, they could 
take comfort from the fact that (to quote the 
Annual Register) 

~ ‘‘ the majority of gentlemen of large fortune, of 


justices of the peace, and of the clergy, in some of 
the counties had not signed the petitions.” 


And so, in the heated debates that followed, 
Ministers and their supporters made much of 
the inferior social status of the mass of the 
signatories, whom they liberally termed “ riff- 
raff ” and “ scum of the earth.” The Member 
for Newport, in particular, distinguished him- 
self by his choice of epithets: he was shocked to 
find “ such base-born people ” as “‘ the mecha- 
nics and booksellers ” of Westminster having 
the presumption to address the Throne, “whose 
gates they ought not to enter ”’; and he solemnly 
urged the House to distinguish “‘ between the 
genuine son of Liberty and the base-born son of 
Licentiousness.” Opposition speakers were 
incensed by these attempts to belittle the voting 
rights of the smaller property-owners. George 
Grenville deplored the separation of nobility 
and gentry “from the riff-raff freeholders of 
the Kingdom, the rabble of the Kingdom.” 
William Beckford, with characteristic vigour, 
observed: 


“The 4os. freeholder has as good a right as a 
large property-owner to send a man to Parliament. 
I never measure the patriotism of a man by the 
number of his acres. I have known the greatest 
rascals in the Kingdom in laced coats.” 


The Chathamite Colonel Barré even went so far 
as to declare that “a House that can bear to 
hear the words of freeholders and base-born 
put together ought not to be suffered to sit for 
an hour longer.” But the opposition’s efforts 
were unavailing; the Government had an 
assured, though diminished, majority; and, on 
January 26th, it was agreed by 224 to 180 votes 
that the Resolution of February 17th, which 
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had pronounced Wilkes’s “ incapacity,” was 
“ agreeable to the law of the land.” 

This decision, and a similar decision by the 
Lords, put an end to the argument for some 
time to come. The opposition groups, gal- 
vanized into united action by the Middlesex 
election issue, once more fell apart, and parlia- 
mentary affairs settled down to what Burke 
termed “ the deadness of vapidity.” Wilkes’s 
chances of assuming his seat in the House 
seemed slim indeed, and, on his release from 
prison in April 1770, he turned to the im- 
mediately more fruitful field of City politics, 
where, by successive stages, he became alder- 
man, sheriff, Lord Mayor, and Chamberlain. 
Yet, year by year, before his return at the next 
General Election, he made an annual bid for 
his right to occupy his seat for Middlesex. As 
an experienced show-man, he let no favourable 
opportunity pass. When, in March 1771, the 
City openly defied the Commons in their dis- 
pute over the printing of parliamentary debates 
in the public press, the chief culprits, Lord 
Mayor Crosby, Alderman Richard Oliver (both 
London M.P.s), and John Wilkes himself were 
summoned to attend the House and answer to a 
charge of having detained, and threatened to 
commit, the Commons’ own messenger for 
assault. Wilkes was delighted at such an oppor- 
tunity to assert his claims and insisted on being 
heard; but George III and Lord North soon 
saw the danger of these proceedings and, by a 
series of subterfuges, the invitation to Wilkes 
was allowed to drop.* Two years later, on April 
26th, 1773, Wilkes accompanied his annual 
request to the Speaker for leave to take his seat 
with a march to Westminster at the head of a 
London crowd. It was an unusual gesture on 
his part and the first and only occasion on which 
this reputed “‘ demagogue ” engaged in such a 
method of persuasion. 

In the autumn of 1774, however, the Parlia- 
ment that had declared Wilkes’s “‘ incapacity ” 
came to its natural end; and, in the General 
Election that followed, he was once more 
returned unopposed by the Middlesex free- 
holders. So, at last, he was able to take his seat 
in the Commons. But the battle was not yet 


3 See Peter D. G. Thomas, “ John Wilkes and the 
Freedom of the Press (1771),” in Bull. of the Inst. 
of Hist. Research, May 1960, pp. 86-98. 
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over: the offending Resolution of February 17th, 
1769, still stood as a record that was not only 
offensive to the Member himself, but could be 
invoked as a dangerous precedent for the future. 
It became his object to see it removed; and, in 
annual motions from February 1775 onwards, 
he sought to have it expunged from the 
Journals of the Commons. He suffered a suc- 
cession of defeats; but, at long last, on May 
3rd, 1782, it was resolved by a majority of 68 
votes that 


‘the said Resolution be expunged from 
the Journals of the House as being sub- 
versive of the Rights of the whole Body 
of Electors of this Kingdom.” 


And it was further ordered 


“« That all the Declarations, Orders, and 


CHARLES WATSON-WENTWORTH, Marquess of 
Rockingham (1730-1782), during whose 
second Ministry Wilkes’s expulsion from 
Parliament was expunged from the Fournals 

of the House 





Resolutions of this House, respecting the election 
of John Wilkes, Esquire, for the County of 
Middlesex, as a void election, the true and legal 
election of Henry Lawes Luttrell, Esquire, into 
Parliament for the said county, and the incapacity 
of John Wilkes, Esquire, to be elected a Member 
to serve in the said Parliament, be expunged from 
the Journals of this House, as being subversive of 
the Rights of the whole Body of Electors of this 
Kingdom.” 


It was a notable victory in which Wilkes shared 
the honours with that remarkably persistent 
and independent body of electors, the 40s. free- 

holders of Middlesex. Whatever 


—— >. Wilkes’s follies and indiscretions, 


(SS) whatever his vagaries and eventual 
’ apostasy, he cannot be denied the 
credit of thus having added, in one 
more signal instance, to the con- 
stitutional liberties of his fellow- 
countrymen. 
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a fifth of the inhabitants of Elizabethan 

England were townsmen, and even the 
townsman, as we shall see, was nine times out 
of ten a countryman at heart, in close touch 
with country life and dreaming of the day when 
he might retire there for good. Yet the in- 
fluence of towns was out of all proportion to 
their size and population; nearly all of them 
were rapidly increasing in size and—still more 
important—in wealth. Head and shoulders 
above them all towered London, at least ten 
times as populous as any other English town, 
bigger than any other in northern Europe, 
defying all attempts to check its growth, and 
already such a force in politics as to be some- 
thing like a fourth estate of the realm. Esti- 
mates of its population during the reign vary 
from one to three hundred thousand. Much 
depends on whether one looks at the beginning 
or the end of the reign, during which it may 
easily have doubled itself; much on what is 
included of the swelling population outside 
the walls—to say nothing of the city of West- 
minster, or of the inhabitants of town houses 
occupied only when Parliament and Law 
Courts were sitting or when the royal court was 
in residence. 

The city of London proper, still girt with its 
full complement of walls and gates, was becom- 
ing more and more the domain of merchants 
living and doing business in those vast houses 
so many of which fell victims to the Great Fire 
a century later, conducting their civic affairs 
at the Guildhall, administering their various 
“trades ” in the lavish halls of the twelve city 
companies, and worshipping in the city’s 
hundred and more churches (of which only 
five survive today); concluding business deals 
there often enough too, until Elizabeth’s Royal 
Exchange provided more seemly quarters. 
The wealthier of them—and some were 
fabulously wealthy—had more commodious 
mansions outside the walls, or even country 
houses in Surrey or Essex. The aristocracy, 
who formerly had their houses in the city itself, 
were also rapidly moving out to lordly palaces 
along the extra-mural waterfront and the 
Strand. The dissolution of the monasteries 
marked an important stage in this process; for 
the westward and north-westward expansion of 


I: IS USUALLY RECKONED THAT not more than 
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Elizabethan 
Towns 
and Cities 


During the reign of the first Elizabeth, 
almost all English towns were rapidly 
increasing both in size and in wealth. 
But none of them could equal London, 
the largest metropolis of northern Europe, 
with a population estimated at 


between one and three hundred thousand souls. 
By A. H. DODD 


London had been blocked by great monastic 
properties. Those of the Templars, secularized 
since the fourteenth century, had become the 
legal quarter of London—the home of the Inns 
of Court. When Henry VIII completed the 
job, a teeming population drifted into the 
vacuum, spreading out past the hamlet of 
Charing towards the city of Westminster, where 
the two royal palaces of Whitehall and West- 
minster attracted another human swarm con- 
cerned with the work of government. 

Yet the country wasynever far away. John 
Stow the tailor, a Londoner pur sang if ever 
there was one, remembered in his old age, to- 
wards the close of the Queen’s reign, how as a 
lad in her grandfather’s day he had many a time 
trudged for the milk from his Cornhill home, 
where a quintain used to be set up for “ merry 
disports” at Christmastide, to a farm near 
Aldgate with a herd of thirty or forty milch 
kine; here he would buy for a halfpenny three 
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Norwich, a centre of the English cloth trade. 
of how the wealthy London exporter . . . 
From “ 


pints in summer and a quart in winter, “ always 
hot from the kine.” When he wrote his im- 
mortal Survey of London, this country lane had 
been largely built over, but there were plenty 
of other fields and open spaces. The built-up 
area extended only from a mile to half-a-mile 
north of the river; east of the Tower it was 
narrower still, consisting of a “ filthy strait 
passage, with alleys . . . inhabited by sailors’ 
victuallers ” (and by the seamen themselves), 
sprawling for a mile or so along Thames-side 
towards Wapping and Limehouse. These, 
too, were largely on old monastic or episcopal 
manors. Stow was much perturbed at the 
recent encroachment of “‘ cottages and alleys ” 
on Whitechapel’s green common, spoiling a 
pleasant approach to the city. But northwards 
there still lay vast open spaces, where the 
citizenry had their “‘ mayings,”’ where the train- 
bands could exercise and where the first 
theatres were built. Across London Bridge, 
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ated Social History,’’ by G. M. Trevelyax, Longmans, Green, 1950 


** Frequent and bitter were contemporary complaints 
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was engrossing the trade of the provincial towns...” 
Civitates Orbis Terrarum,” 


Cologne, 1577-1588 


with its fine array of shops and houses, was the 
outlying borough of Southwark, another area 
where houses were rapidly encroaching on 
monastic lands, and another centre for recrea- 
tion; for here stood the bear garden and the 
later Bankside theatres. Not surprisingly, it 
had an unsavoury reputation as haunt of out- 
laws, cutpurses and prostitutes—a meta- 
phorical as well as a literal bear-garden. 

If you wanted to cross the river at any other 
point—to the primate’s palace at Lambeth, say 
—you had perforce to resort to the knavish 
wherrymen, whom you might also use, if you 
could afford it, as your taximen from point to 
point in London proper. For the Thames was 
still London’s main highway, although Stow 
complains that ancient regulations limiting the 
use of wheeled vehicles in the city’s narrow 
streets are falling into abeyance; London already 
had its traffic problems. On the remoter peri- 
phery, but within easy reach, were country 
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rom: “ England in Tudor Times,” by L. F. Salzman, Batsford, 1933 
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A Tudor gaol, with prisoners confined in the stocks 


villages like Chelsea or Paddington, St. Pancras, 
St. Giles or Islington; the Queen used to hunt 
at Marylebone and on Bethnal Green they said 
the fairies still danced. 

What gave London its standing as a fourth 
estate, however, was the influence it exercised 
far and wide over the realm at large. This 
radiated from four main quarters. First from 
Westminster: outwards, through the judges on 
circuit, the officials and poursuivants carrying 
the orders of the court to the four corners of 
the land; inwards, through the incursion every 
few years of the Parliament men from shires and 
boroughs. For the weeks or months of the 
session’s duration they would find lodgings in 
the city and come under the lure of its play- 
houses and other delights, and then return to 
appease their womenfolk by the gift of a gown 
or a gown-length from Cheapside—one of the 
many ways in which London fashions spread 
through the countryside. The wealthier would 
take family and servants with them to their own 
town houses, or perhaps borrow or rent one of 
those fine houses on the Strand, but the habit 
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did not spread to the rank and file of members 
until sessions grew longer; till then, they were 
content to do the journey on horseback with 
such retinue as they could muster or hire. 
Next the legal quarter; not only did the 
country gentry often carry their endless legal 
quarrels to the courts at Westminster, but they 
also sent their sons to one of the Inns of Court 
after (or even instead of ) Oxford or Cambridge. 
For by Elizabeth’s time, these had become 
“ finishing schools ” for laymen as well as pro- 
fessional schools for lawyers, and the student 
carried home with him something even more 
important than London fashions: a smattering 
of politics and law—perhaps even a critical 
attitude towards government, ominous for the 
next reign. The third influence was that of 
London’s incipient theatreland. Soon after 
1574, when the Queen licensed James Burbage 
and four others to act anywhere “ as well for 
the recreation of our loving subjects as for our 
solace and pleasure,” he set up his first theatre 
in London; and from then onwards the domin- 
ance of the London theatre was established. 
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On the one hand, it gradually imposed its 
standards of taste on the country at large; on 
the other, it often recruited its actors from the 
provinces—a two-way traffic again. It is 
believed, for example, that in 1587 a visit of the 
Queen’s Players to Stratford decided young 
William Shakespeare to try his luck on the 
London stage. 

The commercial and financial sway of the 
city proper was one of the decisive factors in 
national life. Frequent and bitter were con- 
temporary complaints of how the wealthy 
London exporter, by his weight of capital and 
his access to foreign markets, was engrossing 
the trade of the provincial towns, compelling— 
for example—the Norwich or Shrewsbury 
draper to bring his cloth for sale abroad to the 
depot at Blackwell Hall, and so controlling both 
prices and, in the long run, employment; of how 
the London importer, by encouraging the new 
taste for foreign luxuries, was undermining 
well-established local crafts like those of the 
Chester capper, the Bristol lace-maker, or the 
thread-maker of Coventry. Then, too, there 
were those regional or nation-wide monopolies, 
like Raleigh’s in Cornish tin, that the Queen 
granted to favoured courtiers or to new joint- 
stock companies financed from London. Such, 
for example, were the Company for the Mines 
Royal, which opened up new copper and lead 
mines in Cumberland, Wales and Cornwall in 
the interests of the munition supplies of a 
nation at war. These also brought their quota of 
provincial grumbles, now against the greedy 
metropolis and the insatiable courtiers, now 
against the skilled foreigners imported to direct 
the work. The moneylender, commonly a 
merchant who had prospered and turned 
financier, had an even wider sway, for country 
squires as well as provincial dealers often fell 
into his clutches. The machinery of credit had 
not kept pace with the expansion of trade, and 
legal limits to the rate of interest proved hard to 
enforce. The books of Thomas Myddelton, a 
tising merchant and a future Lord Mayor, 
show that he always expected and got his ten 
per cent; and his debtors ranged from noble- 
men, admirals, colonels and statesmen down to 
country clothiers, parsons and landlords— 
especially the poor but aspiring gentry of his 
native Wales. 
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Yet all the evidence goes to show that, at 
least until the economic crisis brought about by 
prolonged war towards the end of the reign, 
most of the provincial towns were thriving too. 
Norwich, the chief seat of the textile industry; 
Bristol, the second port (but with customs only 
a twentieth those of London); York, the capital 
of the North—each of them with some ten to 
twenty thousand inhabitants; then below them 
a larger group with about five thousand apiece. 
Most of these were ruled by narrow merchant 
oligarchies—less wealthy, of course, than the 
city fathers of London, but still well-to-do in 
comparison with their country neighbours. 
Exeter, a flourishing sea-port, probably stood 
about midway between this grade of town and 
the ten thousand class; here a very small group 
had accumulated fortunes running into five 
figures, and the lower limit of income for sub- 
stantial merchants has been reckoned at about 
£100, whereas the estates of the smaller sur- 
rounding gentry ranged between {50 and £100. 
But the merchant’s fortune was more precarious 
than the gentleman’s. Much of it was locked up 
in bad debts, and the defaulting customer was 
more slippery to handle than the defaulting 
tenant. Besides, the uncertainties of foreign 
trade could throw even a flourishing shipper 
into the clutches of the “usurer”; The 
Merchant of Venice was written for a public 
only too familiar with Antonio’s predicament. 

What is noticeable everywhere is the 
tendency of municipal government to fall into 
the hands of an ever-narrowing merchant 
clique, leaving outside the citadel of power 
those who were primarily concerned with the 
making of goods. These wholesalers generally 
controlled the incorporated companies of the 
various trades and crafts—pale replicas of those 
of London, and successors to the medieval craft 
gilds, but now too exclusive to cater for the 
working craftsman himself. Exeter had eight 
such companies at the opening of the reign, 
and during its course four more were added, 
bringing the total up to London’s own; smaller 
towns had to make do with one or two. Not 
infrequently a single company, like the drapers 
of Shrewsbury, Coventry or Worcester—or in 
sea-port towns like Bristol or Exeter, or even 
an inland market like York, a civic company of 
Merchant Adventurers—was able to control 














From: 


‘Shakespeare's England,” vol. Il, Oxford, 1916 


Costumes of the Elizabethan Age: to wear clothes above one’s station was to court the disapproval of 
the local justices, as an Exeter apprentice found ‘‘ when he was fined for celebrating the Christmas of 


1561 in ruffs and a silken hat.” 


the entire trade of a town, though never without 
an outcry from the retailers against mono- 
poly. 

The control exercised by these local oligarchs 
covered every side of the townsman’s life. First 
and foremost trade: the enforcement of ap- 
prenticeship, the regulation of markets, stan- 
dards and prices, the exclusion of “ foreigners ” 
(which, of course, might mean the man from 
the next town as well as the alien), the settle- 
ment of the frequent “ demarcation ” disputes 
between trades which so often transport one 
into the atmosphere of the modern trade union 
world. And “ foreigners ” included the hordes 
of vagrants, against whom the town felt it 
necessary to take strong measures pour en- 
courager les autres, without too nice a dis- 
crimination between the genuine unemployed 
and the habitual tramp: the unsuccessful had 
short shrift in Elizabethan England. On the 
other hand, for their own genuine poor most 
towns made reasonably humane provision, 
whether by charitable .benefaction or through 
compulsory rates, as provided by the many 
Elizabethan Poor Laws. 

Then there was the moral as well as the 
material welfare of the townsman to be looked 
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From “ Habitus Variorum Orbis Gentium,” 1581 


after. The apprentice must not be allowed to 
strut about in the fine feathers appropriate to 
the man who has succeeded in life, as an Exeter 
boy found when he was fined for celebrating the 
Christmas of 1561 in ruffs and a silken hat. 
As for the “ spiv,” the same city provides an 
example of a gambler who had tempted 
grammar school boys into debts they could 
meet only by pawning their school books; he 
had to disgorge his winnings and to redeem the 
books—what happened to the boys is not on 
record. All town authorities were much pre- 
occupied with drunkenness and the regulation 
of alehouses; they could not afford to shut their 
eyes even to the milder offences of bickering and 
backbiting, which were just as liable to lead to 
breaches of the peace, and the ducking stool was 
always at hand to quell the common scold. 
Witch hunts were more often of the nature of 
lynch law. Many of the more crowded towns 
were now setting up night watches to see that 
burgesses kept decent hours and that strangers 
did not intrude by stealth. In the absence of 
chiming clocks (still rare outside London) they 
were also useful in singing out the hours: 
Twelve o’clock, look well to your locks, 
Your fire and your light, and so good night. 
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eet lighting was left to the private house- 
holder, and precautions against fire were 
miserably inadequate to the danger ‘n those 
generously timbered Elizabethan houses. Lead- 
ing townsmen were expected to keep leather 
buckets handy in case of an outbreak, but the 
authorities were — significantly — more con- 
cerned with providing implements for de- 
molishing houses to which it might spread. 
We have all learned from Dogberry and Verges 
to take a poor view of Elizabethan police 
arrangements, but not all constables can have 
been Dogberrys, or trade would have come to a 
standstill. Merchants often had thousands of 
pounds’ worth of jewels and other stuff lying 
in their warehouses unscathed; but, of course, 
most of these hired a private “ watch.” 

Health came a poor second to morals and 
the maintenance of public order, except when 
plague was raging or imminent and something 
had to be done urgently to keep it in bounds. 
Then, perhaps, the civic authorities would stir 
themselves to enforce preventive regulations 
long on their order books “ to see the streets 
made clean every day saving Sunday” (the 
duty of the private householder except where, 
as at Manchester, hired men were taken on to 
sweep out the all-important markets), “to 
warn inhabitants to keep channels against their 
houses free from filth,” or not to make “ dung- 
hills out of stables . . . in the street ’; but when 
the plague subsided, these excellent intentions 
were apt to be forgotten again. Pure water was 
a commodity almost unknown outside county 
towns or villages lucky enough to have a river 
or wells that had not yet become a general 
receptacle for sewage. The year after the 
Armada, the Fleet river was cleansed and 
scoured from springs at Hampstead so that 
London “ should be served of fresh water in all 
places of want”; but the £600 or £700 it cost 
the rate-payers were largely thrown away, for 
before the end of the reign, Stow tells us, the 
Fleet—thanks to encroachments on the banks 
and “‘ casting of soilage into the stream ”— 
had become “ worse cloved and choken than 
ever it was before.” Many a provincial town 
council and even rural court lect could have 
told the same ta’e in miniature right down to 
the nineteenth century. ‘!he Londoner was 
luckier than most townsmen in that at least 
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some parts o! the city were served with water by 
leaden conduits, useful for quenching fires also, 
that had been erected at public or private 
expense ai various times since the thirteenth 
century, and an “engine” was erected for 
pumping it in 1594; but even London had to 
wait for anything approaching an adequate 
water supply till Thomas Mydde!ton’s brother 
Hugh undertook the construction of the New 
River in the next reign. 

On the other hand, we must not think of a 
Tudor town in terms of modern urban conges- 
tion. Towns such as those mentioned above 
held a population of a fifth, a tenth or even a 
twentieth that of today in an area not con- 
spicuously smaller, so there was still plenty of 
elbow-room, plenty of gardens, crchards and 
pleasant riverside walks—and no smoke to 
speak of. The air was clear if the water was not. 
However rapid the drift to the towns, it could 
be accommodated without building back-to- 
back houses or noisome slum _ tenements. 
Cottages were not as a rule built in rows, but 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
SIR HUGH MYDDELTON, who improved London’s in- 
adequate water-supply by undertaking the construction 
of the New River. Portrait after Cornelius Fohnson 


individually, each with its own “ backside,” 
in which vegetables and herbs could be grown 
and a pig kept: at least the absence of such 
amenities was novel enough to call for comment. 
And if there was no conscious town-planning 
and only the sketchiest of building lines—for 
encroachment of houses, shops and pigsties on 
highways and footwalks was a constant worry 
to the town authorities—carpenters and master 
builders had their pride, fostered by the gild, 
and their distinctive skills, passed on by ap- 
prenticeship, to ensure in architectural pattern 
and in general lay-out the maintenance of tradi- 
tional standards without standardization. Nor 
must we forget, on the subject of the health of 
towns, that there were towns already recognized 
as health resorts. Lord Burghley often took his 
gout away to Buxton for a cure; on a lower plane 
Thomas Myddelton sent his ailing younger 
brother twice to Bath by horse-litter. 

It would be a mistake to imagine any country 
town, however remote, as completely out of 


reach of medical help. Sometimes a fully 
qualified doctor, with an Oxford or even a 
Padua degree, would settle in his home town 
and practise there—usually with some other 
occupation to eke out his fees—and then the 
succession would be kept up by apprenticeship. 
Naturally he would depend mainly on the 
custom of the surrounding gentry, for his fees 
must needs be high—so high that even the 
government boggled at an S.O.S. for more 
doctors from plague-stricken English forces 
serving abroad in 1563, on the ground that 
medical men “ required greater entertainment 
than was allowed.” When Myddelton’s brother 
came home to Denbigh to die, three doctors’ 
visits cost the London merchant as much as 
£13 10s.—far more than the traditional 13s. 4d. 
a visit. No doubt fees were adjusted to the 
length of the patient’s purse. But about a dozen 
years later, this enterprising little borough em- 
barked on what might almost be called a muni- 
cipal medical service: it admitted as burgess, 
without fee, a surgeon who had been ap- 
prenticed to another locai doctor (Myddelton’s 
perhaps) on condition that he would “at all 
times . . . heale and cure every burges dwelling 
in the said town . . . , taking such wages for 


every the said cures as the Aldermen, Bayliffes * 


and Capitall Burgesses . . . shall award.” Weé 
can hardly call him a medical officer to the 
town, for there is no sign that he had any res- 
ponsibility for the town drains (if any), and the 
burgesses—a select body—would all be men of 
means. There was no doubt substance in 
Bishop Latimer’s complaint that “ at our time, 
physic is a remedy only for rich folks, . . . for 
the poor is not able to wage the physician.” 
Unless, as sometimes happened, the local 
parson had some stock prescriptions tucked 
away with his sermon notes and passed them 
on gratis to the poor parishioners, these must 
needs make the best they could of family 
nostrums and “ simples ” from the garden, or 
else submit themselves to the tender mercies of 
the barber surgeon or the “‘ wise woman.” 
Much has been said above—much was said 
by contemporaries—about the exclusiveness of 
Tudor towns: not only their frosty reception of 
the penniless vagrant, but their jealousy of even 
the skilled “‘foreigner” seeking a job. “‘ Wheare 
other cities doe alure unto them goode worke- 














men,” declares the Doctor in Hales’s Discourse 
of the Commonweal, “oure men will expell 
theim oute.” Yet the majority of mayors of 
Exeter in the latter half of the century were 
either newcomers or sons of newcomers— 
generally from the surrounding country, but 
many from farther afield. Most of the larger 
English boroughs had their Dick Whittingtons. 
If the rich merchant controlled the crafts—as 
he in turn was so often dominated by the 
London exporter—the enterprising craftsman 
could get his own back by becoming a merchant. 
The country might grumble at the town, but it 
was glad to send its children—even children of 
gentry—to be apprenticed there. The country 
gentleman himself, if things were going badly 
on the land, was not above seeking his fortune 
in trade in the town. Even “ county ” people 
were fain to seek a borough seat in Parliament 
when the county seat was booked. The smaller, 
weaker boroughs welcomed the chance of 
shifting the expense on to the shoulders of one 
whose “ quality ” would make him a far more 
effective advocate in Parliament when borough 
interests were at stake. Even the more imposing 
boroughs, for all their show of independence, 
did not disdain the patronage of a local magnate 
who might keep their end up at the court itself. 
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Besides, if the country lad came to town, many 
a townsman’s dream was to retire on his gains 
to the land, or as one of them acidly put it, to 
“creep and seek to be a gentleman.” Thus 
“ the city,” it has been said of Exeter, “‘ was a 
kind of neutral ground where scions of the 
gentry, the yeomanry, and of husbandmen met 
on equal terms to contend for the prize of 
economic success and the rewards of social 
prestige which followed it.” 

We can go further than this, and say that 
the line between country and town was often as 
tenuous as that between gentleman and yeoman. 
All but the more populous towns were still 
bordered by their town fields, to which towns- 
men (in this respect countrymen also) went out 
to their daily labours. The Elizabethan country 
town—and very few Elizabethan towns were 
not in this category—like Thomas Hardy’s 
Dorchester “lived by agriculture at one 
remove further from the fountain-head than 
the adjoining villages—no more.” What dis- 
tinguished the small town from the large village 
was often simply whatever measure of self- 
government its charter conferred, and especially 
the right to own corporate property. This the 
townsman valued highly when it was a question 
of keeping at bay the sheriff, the deputy 
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From: “ Illustrated Social History,” by G. M. Trevelyan 


A private room in an Elizabethan tavern, with a citizen enjoying the new-fangled vice of pipe- 
smoking. A contemporary woodcut from the Roxburghe Collection 
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lieutenant and the county magistrates in matters 
like the assessment of taxes and the mustering 
of the militia; he was Jess enthusiastic when it 
saddled him with costly duties like the upkeep, 
repair or rebuilding of a town bridge that the 
county used as well. For six years, from 1575 
to 1581, the tiny borough (as it then was) of 
Cardiff fought the county over the rebuilding 
of its collapsed bridge, for which borough funds 
were miserably inadequate; and by playing on 
the inevitable county feuds the town had its 
way. 

In the small country town the place of the 
merchant oligarch of Bristol, Norwich or York 
was taken by the thriving shopkeeper, selling 
his own wares in his own house, together with 
the professional man of good standing—all of 
them generally sons or dependants of the local 
gentry. Most influential of all, perhaps, was the 
country lawyer. In Elizabethan England he 
made a good income and lived in style. Few 
towns, however smal!, could dispense with his 
services in the innumerable trading disputes 
and contested claims to land that were bound to 
arise in an age when manorial! economy was in 
decay, land rapidly changing hands and old 
trade barriers breaking down. But a borough 
might even have no wealthy class at all, and 
stand in as complete dependence on the country 
- gentry as any other village. For the grant of a 
charter was very much a matter of historical 
chance. Edward I’s military boroughs in North 
Wales were often little more than annexes to 
the castle for the accommodation of the butcher 
and baker and candlestick-maker serving the 
civil needs of the garrison, and, when the gar- 
rison was no more needed, they sank back into 
villages—but kept their charters. Elsewhere 
trade had taken a new direction and left a once 
flourishing borough high and dry; or else the 
sea had encroached and !eft most of it under the 
waves or the sand dunes—but still a borough. 

Conversely, there were unincorporated 
villages now developing into centres of industry 
and population and struggling with the prob- 
lems of the Elizabethan Industria! Revolution 
on the very inadequate machinery of the court 
leet. Manchester, an ancient market town that 
had never fully developed into a “ free” 
borough, was rapidly gaining a name for its 
local speciality of rough woollens, important 
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enough by 1580 to find their way to the con- 
tinent through the port of Chester, which tried 
to monopolize the trade. The industry was 
organized under “clothiers” employing a 
substantial number of domestic weavers, and 
often leaving large fortunes. One of them— 
Anthony Mosley—pushed the family sales (in 
defiance of Chester) in the London market 
itself, to the point of becoming Lord Mayor 
there and purchasing the manor of Manchester. 
But the town remained under the government 
of its manorial court leet—village machinery 
trying desperately to cope with urban problems, 
especially of sanitation and recurrent plague; 
nearly three hundred years were to pass before 
it received its charter. Meanwhile, as one of 
Manchester’s historians picturesquely puts it, 
“* pigs still snuffled hungrily among the garbage 
in its main streets, and new barns were still 
being built in Deansgate.” 

Much the same could be said of Sheffield, 
Birmingham or Leeds. Sheffield was the centre 
of a wide rural area largely employed in making 
first scythes, then “ whittles ” (popularly worn 
in place of swords by those who were not quite 
gentlemen), and finally domestic cutlery that 
was winning a nation-wide repute. Yet 
Sheffield remained—cutlers and all—under the 
complete domination of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
as lord of the manor. Camden found Birming- 
ham (“ Bremicham ” to him) “ swarming with 
inhabitants, and echoing with the noise of 
anvils,” with ‘‘ abundance of handsome build- 
ings” in the upper part of the town; but Bir- 
mingham too was under its manorial lord, 
though he held the reins loosely enough to leave 
the Birmingham meta! workers probably the 
most independent body of artisans (for better or 
for worse) in the whole of England. Leeds had 
been described in Henry VIII’s reign as “a 
pretty market town, standing by its clothing ” 
between the reigns of Edward VI and Elizabeth 
its sales of this “ clothing ” increased tenfold, 
but it received no borough charter till the time 
of Charles I. The Elizabethan “ new towns” 
were in the main old and hitherto stagnant 
urban centres now sprouting into. new life, not 
mushroom growths springing out of noting, 
like the worst horrors of the early machine age. 
The continuity of town life, as of country life, 
was unbroken. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INVASION THAT FAILED 


THE OTHER ARMADA: The Franco-Spanish Attempt to 
invade Britain in 1779. By A. Temple Patterson, 
247 pp. (Manchester University Press. 30s.) 

In Rats, Lice and History, a book that ought to 
be compulsory reading for all students of eighteenth- 
century warfare, Hans Zinsser says “‘ the epidemics 
get the blame for defeat, the generals the credit for 
victory: it ought to be the other ways round.” In 
the chapter of accidents studied in this excellent 
book it is clear that no credit can be apportioned to 
anyone, because typhus and scurvy scored their 
most complete success before the days of Napoleon’s 
retreat from Moscow. 

The events of 1779 in the Channel do not figure 
largely in our history books because our eyes are 
turned towards the course of the war in America. 
Nevertheless, as the Annual Register recorded with 
obvious relief the next year, “‘ never had so great a 
naval force been assembled on the seas. Never any 
by which less was done.” For once, as Mr. Temple 
Patterson makes clear from the French archives, the 
enemy intended to achieve a decision at sea in order 
to secure their communications before embarking an 
army to invade this country. For once, they con- 
sidered the importance of a limited success in the 
capture of the Isle of Wight or the Cornish peninsula 
before marching on London. But, as usual, the 
politicians made their plans without consulting the 
admirals, and, as usual, procrastination on the part 
of the Spaniards and lack of co-operation between 
the administrative and executive branches of the 
French navy resulted in untrained crews, inadequate 
provisions and muddled tactics. In such circum- 
stances all depended on the health of the fleets, if 
they were to keep the sea. On this occasion, having 
waited six weeks at sea for his Spanish allies, 
D’Orvilliers was forced back to Brest within a fort- 
night in order to land over half his men sick, apart 
from replacing the innumerable dead who had al- 
ready been thrown overboard. Eight weeks on salt 
provisions invariably produced scurvy. And when 
ships were as dirty as those of France oy Spain, 
lousy crews carried typhus (“ putrid ” * ship ” 
fever) to sea with them. 

The signal merit of this book is the way the 
materials of extensive researches in London and 
Paris have been organized into a lively and well 
balanced book. A few years ago, Professor Butter- 
field in his George III, Lord North and the People 
studied the political repercussions of a crisis in which 
this country stood in more imminent danger of 
invasion than in 1588, 1805 or even 1940. Mr. 
Temple Patterson’s picture is wider because he 
studies the naval and milftary plans on both sides, 
as well as the political and economic aspects (it is 
interesting to note how the French government 
hoped that, even if invasion did not succeed, it would 
ruin our economy). It is rare to find a properly 
integrated piece of research nowadays;-it is even 
rarer to find it in this particular field of study. Had 
the book appeared earlier, the author of the Oxford 
history of the period need not have complained that 
“it is difficult to understand why” the projected 
attack on Plymouth was never made. 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 
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Starting their life well together 


They’ve opened an account 
at the 


National 
Provincial 
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BRITISH STEEL 





helps to build a better world 


TEEL 


FOR THE WORLD flows from Britain’s 
furnaces and mills. All over the world, British 
steel is helping to raise the standard of living. 

In India, for example, the Durgapur steelworks 
are being built by a British consortium using much 
British plant. British steel is going into the plant 
for Italy’s first nuclear power station, near Latina. 
In Ghana, the 800 foot long bridge spanning the 
Volta river was British-built with British steel. 
And in Pakistan, pipes for the Sui natural gas 
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plant were supplied by a British steel firm. These 
are only a few of scores of important projects in 
which British steel is playing a part. 

Britain was the first country to set up a modern 
steel industry. A vigorous programme of develop- 
ment, plus a readiness to adopt new methods, have 
kept the British steel industry in the forefront of 
world development ever since. 

The whole world benefits from this background 
of long experience and modern technique. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 




















MESOPOTAMIAN ART 


suMER. By André Parrot, translated by Stuart 

Gilbert and James Emmons. The Arts of Man- 

kind, edited by André Malraux and Georges 

Salles, 391 pp., 557 illustrations: 62 in colour. 

(Thames & Hudson. {£6 6s.) 

** Mesopotamia and the Nile Valley,” writes Dr. 
André Parrot, curator-in-chief at the Louvre, in his 
introduction to this magnificent volume, “ gave birth 
to two of the greatest civilizations the world has ever 
known. Discussion as to which came first serves 
little purpose, but on the whole it now seems probable 
that Mesopotamia got under way a little sooner and 
in the earliest period gave more than she received.” 
Egyptian art, of course, has been studied by his- 
torians and art-critics at least since the end of the 
eighteenth century. Early Mesopotamian art, on the 
other hand, has been revealed only since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth; and even as late as 1930, 
M. André Malraux points out in his editorial preface, 
a good two-thirds of the works illustrated here “‘ were 
still undiscovered and unknown.” But their dis- 
covery came at an extremely opportune moment; 
for, whereas (M. Malraux suggests) if Delacroix had 
examined them, he would have found that they were 
“outside his range of vision,” and they would 
probably have seemed to him devoid of any aesthetic 
merit, modern artists have helped us to recapture 
the Sumerian sculptor’s point of view. The styliza- 
tion that the Sumerians favoured was adopted with 
an entirely deliberate aim: the figures they created 
were intended to have a numinous, rather than, 
strictly speaking, an aesthetic effect. Veneration was 
the feeling that they sought to arouse; and, to evoke 
it, they employed bold distortions. Arms and trunks 
have a severely rigid pose: the gods and goddesses 
represented gaze forth at us with huge all-seeing eyes. 
“The primum mobile of Mesopotamian art (says the 
editor) is the sacred, rendered in the rein of fantasy.” 

The link between ancient and modern art is care- 
fully emphasized by M. Malraux; and among the 
illustrations that have been selected to reinforce the 
message of his foreword are photographs of 
Romanesque and Gothic heads, and of works by 
Rodin and Brancusi. Next we turn, with Dr. Parrot’s 
assistance, to a more detailed consideration of 
Sumerian art itself—an art that was already flourish- 
ing early in the third millennium before Christ, and 
that continued to develop and change until the days 
of the Assyrian conquest. The time-span covered is 
tremendous—from 5000 to II55 B.C., from the 
period of fantastic figurines to the comparatively 
realistic representations of the human form produced 
by the Kassites and the Elamites. Whatever their 
creative aims may have been, many of the artists who 
appear and disappear were unquestionably men of 
genius. In addition to Dr. Parrot’s learned and 
highly informative, yet lucid and sympathetic, text, 
Sumer contains a large array of remarkably beautiful 
and exciting pictures. Among them are certain 
portrait-statues that must be accounted masterpieces 
by any standard—for example, the bronze head, 
thought to portray King Sargon, which belongs to 
the period of the Akkadian Empire (2470-2285 B.C.) 
and the better-known statue of that enigmatic ruler 
Gudea (twenty-second century B.c.), in both of which 
stylization and realism seem to have achieved a nearly 
perfect equipoise. But, throughout all its changing 
manifestations, Sumerian art is instinct both with 
spiritual dignity and with human vitality. It is full of 
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Daily Life in 


the Time of Homer 
EMILE MIREAUX 


A whole world of men and women of every 
class of society, with their cares and 
anxieties, their fears and their hopes, their 
daily preoccupations; rises from the ashes 
of the past, lives and moves before our eyes. 
“monumental and scholarly book produces 
a meticulously painted picture of exactly 
what its title proclaims.”—Reynolds News 

“marvellously detailed study. . . remark- 


ably convincing and illuminating.’’—Books 
and Bookman 


Illustrated 258 


Daily Life in 


Florence 
J. LUCAS-DUBRETON 


Brings to mind at once all the splendours of 
the Italian Renaissance, with much of 
Florentine history woven into the account; 
for history is the very life of the “City of 
the Flower’’, and to neglect it would be to 
risk distorting a picture of the incompar- 
able life of the place, constantly in motion 
and with few parallels in the annals of 
mankind. 

“written with knowledge and charm...a 
book to delight all lovers of social history.” 
—Christian World Illustrated 30s 







Daily Life in 
Carthage 


G. and C. CHARLES-PICARD 






Describes Carthage at its most famous 
period in history. When under Hannibal, 
as traders, explorers and soldiers of courage 
and audacity, the people lifted this far flung 
trading post to a level of rivalry to all the 
other great Mediterranean civilizations; to 
the extent that Rome was finally compelled 
to subdue the city and so to destroy it that 
scarcely a trace remained. Jilustrated 28s 


Further volumes in the series will include: 


DAILY LIFE IN PERU ; DAILY LIFE IN RUSSIA 5 
DAILY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
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Begun in 1952, it aims to present new and scholarly ideas on a wide variety of 
historical subjects in a lively and challenging form which will appeal to all—in 


universities, schools and among the general public—who are interested in the past. 


C. Cahen, R. Cobb, J. H. Hexter, C. Hill, E. J. Hobsbawn, A. 
R. Mousnier, L. Stone and H. R. Trevor-Roper. 


The next issue, April 1961, will include articles by Asa Briggs 
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life and a sense of the mystery of life: it reflects a 
vivid appreciation not only of the visible world but 
of a transcendental world beyond. This splendid 
volurne is an appropriate tribute to one of the richest 
epochs in the whole adventurous history of mankind. 

rAd. 


ABOUKIR BAY 


THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. By Oliver Warner, 184 pp. 

(Batsford. 21s.) 

This book is another of Batsford’s British Battles 
Series and a good one. Mr. Oliver Warner leaps 7 
the middle of the story with an account by M. 
Poussielgue, Controller General of Finance in 
Bonaparte’s Eastern Army, of the battle in which 
Bonaparte’s fleet was destroyed as seen by the French 
ashore. Mr. Warner then goes back to the beginning 
of Bonaparte’s enterprise in the Middle East which 
was set in motion as an alternative to an invasion of 
England, judged too dangerous by the French govern- 
ment in 1797. In the following year, the French 
expedition sailed into a Mediterranean from which 
the British heavy ships had been withdrawn nearly 
two years previously. For this reason, the French 
expected little danger of opposition at sea; before 
them lay Maita and Egypt, and beyond Egypt lay 
India, where Tippoo Sahib, a semi-ally of the 
French, was already taxing fully the resources of the 
British. Another possible goal of the expedition, 
and one that Bonaparte apparently preferred, was 
Constantinople and the possibility of taking the 
continental enemies of France in the rear through the 
Balkans. In any event, to make it possible for French 
ships to operate in the Red Sea and the Indian 
Ocean, Bonaparte was directed by his government to 
proceed with the construction of a canal near Suez. 

Independently of these enemy plans, Pitt was 
trying to reconstitute the coalition against the French 
that had been broken up by Bonaparte’s campaign in 
Italy. The Austrians, as a condition for re-entering 
the war, called for the despatch of a British fleet to 
the Mediterranean, one of the principal objectives of 
which would be to stiffen the Bourbons of Naples 
and persuade them to join in the war. This British 
fleet was placed under Nelson—his first experience 
of independent high command. Luck seemed all 
against him, for he began by missing Bonaparte’s 
break out from Toulon because bad weather had 
blown him off station, dismasted his flagship, the 
Vanguard, and scattered his frigates so thoroughly 
that they never rejoined him during the subsequent 
campaign. This it would be easier to follow had the 
publishers supplied a better map. 

Meanwhile, the “ Toulon armament,” as the 
French expeditionary force was called, had taken 
Malta and made off again into the unknown. Its 
force was 30,000 men stiong, with 2,800 cavalry and 
100 guns carried in nearly 300 transports, escorted 
by 13 ships of the line and 7 frigates. Nelson pursued 
it with such energy and so intelligent an appreciation 
of Bonaparte’s plans that he passed it on the way to 
Alexandria and arrived there first. But for the lack 
of frigates, he would have had a very good chance of 
coming up with the French force at sea—and entirely 
re-making the modern history of Europe. 

As it was, not finding the enemy at Alexandria, he 
left at once to protect the Kingdom of Naples—in 
that way, he missed the French by two days. There 
was no sign of the enemy in Neapolitan waters and, 


Elizabethan Government | 


and Society 


edited by S. T. BINDOFF 
J. HURSTFIELD and C. H. WILLIAMS 








This volume of essays honouring the 7oth 
birthday of Professor Sir John Neale en- 
deavours to present a balanced picture of the 
Elizabethan age through studies of particular 
topics. In addition to the editors the con- 
tributors include the late Conyers Read, 
Professors A. H. Dodd, R. D. Edwards, W. T. 
MacCaffery and R. B. Wernham, and Drs M. 
Blatcher, P. Collinson, G. Donaldson, G. R. 
Elton and W. G. Hoskins. 

January 26. Seven plates, 50s. net 


SURVEY OF LONDON VOLS 29 & 30 


The Parish of 
James, Westminster 








PART I: SOUTH OF PICCADILLY 


Volumes 29 and 30 of the London County 
Council’s great Survey deal with one of the 
most famous areas of the capital, the St 
James’s Square, Pall Mall and St James’s 
Street quarter, which was the Court suburb of 
post-Restoration London. The two volumes 
are the result of four years historical research 
and architectural investigation. Medium 4to, 
949 pp including 277 pp of plates, coloured 
frontispieces, text figs., plans and index map. 
Boxed, £8.8s. net 





Byzantine Studies 
and other Essays 


NORMAN H. BAYNES 


First published in 1955 this collection of some 
of Professor Baynes’s most important writings 
has now been re-issued. ‘. . . no one has done 
more to make the Byzantine world live again 
in the minds of his readers.’ Times Literary 
Supplement. 35s. net 
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almost beside himself with worry, Nelson went east 
again. This time there was no mistake. The French 
fleet was found at anchor in Aboukir Bay, attacked 
by night and so thoroughly defeated that only two of 
the thirteen ships of the line escaped, and those two 
but temporarily. 

In Mr. Warner’s book the great victory of Nelson 
is well described, but to this reviewer the most 
fascinating part of the story is the events that led up 
to it, with that colossal ‘‘ If ”—If Nelson had caught 
Bonaparte at sea with his defenceless transports and 
his ships of the line that Nelson was so soon to defeat. 

Davip Woopwarp. 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


ELIZABETHAN TOWNS AND CITIES, by A. H. Dodd. 
Stow: Survey of London, 1603 (ed! Wheatley, Every- 
man’s Library); MacCaffrey: Exeter, 1540-1640 
(1958); Redford: History of Local Government in 
Manchester, vol. i (1939); Unwin: Industrial Organi- 
zation in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(1904); Hales: A Discourse of the Common Weal of 
This Realm of England (ed. Lamond, 1893); M. 
St. Clare Byrne: Elizabethan Life in Town and 
Country (1925); A. L. Rowse: The England of 
Elizabeth (1950); A. H. Dodd: “* Mr. Myddelton the 
Merchant of Tower Street ” in Elizabethan Govern- 
ment and Society, Studies presented to Sir John Neale 
(Athlone Press, 1961). 


THE IRISH PRESIDENT, by Edgar Holt. Denis Gwynn: 
The Irish Free State 1922-27 (1928) and de Valera 
(1933); M. J. MacManus: Eamon de Valera (1957); 
Mary C. Bromage: de Valera and the March of a 
Nation (1956); Donal O’Sullivan: The Irish Free 
State and its Senate (1940), a comprehensive political 
and historical survey of the years 1922-1940; J. L. 
McCracken: Representative Government in Ireland: 
Dail Eireann 1919-1948 (1958); Terence de Vere 
White: Kevin O’ Higgins (1948). 


THE HISTORIAN AND THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by 
Cecil Roth. The most accessible book on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is the Penguin by J. M. Allegro: The 
Dead Sea Scrolls (1956); the most scholarly, Millar 
Burrows: The Dead Sea Scrolls (1956) and More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (1958); the most read- 
able, Edmund Wilson: The Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
(1955); good also are Y. Yadin: The Message of the 
Scrolls (1957) and F. M. Cross: The Ancient Library 
of Qumran (1958). My background relies almost 
wholly on Josephus, especially his The Fewish War, 
most accessible in the Penguin Classics version by 
G. A. Williamson (1959). My own treatment is in 
The Historical Background of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(1958) and numerous supplementary articles. There 
are other important publications in English, all of 
the period 1948-60 and repetitively including Dead 
Sea Scrolls in the title, by F. M. Bruce, H. H. 
Rowley, G. R. Driver, A. Dupont-Sommer, H. E. 
Del Medico, etc. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS AND THE COLLAPSE OF THE 
CONFEDERACY, by Arnold Whitridge. Hudson Strode: 
Jefferson Davis: American Patriot, one volume (1955); 
Confederate President, one volume (1959, N.Y.); 
Burton J. Hendrick: Statesmen of the Lost Cause 
(1939, Boston); Clement Eaton: A History of the 
Southern Confederacy (1954, New York); Charles W. 
Ramsdell: Behind the Lines in the Southern Con- 
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feder« (Louisiana State University Press, 1944); 
J. G. Randall: The Civil War and Reconstruction 
(1953, N.Y.). 


ROBERT LISTON, by Esmond Wright. The Liston 
manuscripts, uncatalogued and not fully sorted, are 
in the National Library of Scotland, and the contents 
of the three boxes XII-XIV that bear on Liston’s 
years in the United States are now on microfilm in 
the Library of Congress. They have to be read 
against the background of the F.O.5 and C.O. files in 
the Public Record Office. Use has been made of 
these sources by Bernard Mayo in his edition of 
Instructions to the British Ministers to the United 
States 1791-1812 (Vol. III of the Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for 1936) and 
by Bradford Perkins, in his The First Rapprochement 
(Philadelphia, 1955). The best recent summary 
of the years 1796-1800 is in Stephen Kurtz, The 
Presidency of John Adams (Philadelphia, 1957). 
There are clear accounts of the events of the 1797 
conspiracy in A. P. Whitaker: The Mississippi 
Question 1795-1803 (New York, 1934) and in W. H. 
Masterson’s life of William Blount (Louisiana State 
University Press, 1954); T. P. Abernethy’s Western 
Lands and the American Revolution (New York, 
1937); The Burr Conspiracy (New York, 1954) and 
From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee (Chapel Hill, 
1932) are valuable as portraits of the West. There 
are useful but scattered articles in the Publications 
of the East Tennessee Historical Society and in the 
American Historical Review, especially F. J. Turner’s 
documents and articles in American Historical 
Review, vol. X (1905), pp. 249-79 and 574-606, and 
in vol. VII (1902), pp. 706-735. 
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W. CHARNLEY. Resident in Western Australia; for 
thirty-five years a free-lance journalist and broad- 
caster. Contributor to many Australian newspapers 
and to the World Wide Magazine. 


A. H. DODD. Emeritus Professor of History in the 
University of Wales. Graduate of Oxford, 1914. 
Author of The Industrial Revolution in North Wales 
(1933, 2nd ed. 1950); Studies in Stuart Wales (1952); 
The Character of Early Welsh Migration to the 
United States (1953, 2nd ed. 1957); The Growth of 
Responsitle Government from Fames I to Victoria 
(1956); Contributor to Conyers Read, Bibliography 
of British History (1959) ; Dictionary of Welsh 
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in a London coffee house. Early in the 
18th century at Garraways’ Coffee House 
in Change Alley, Cornhill, a tentative sub- 
scription was raised by an august gathering of 
city merchants to float a company whose ex- 
clusive business would be Marine Insurance. 

From a solid foundation, The London 
Assurance grew in stature and by virtue of a 
Royal charter, delivered on June 22nd, 1720, 
was empowered to transact Marine Insur- 
ance. Within a year, Fire and Life Insurance 
had been added to this responsibility. 

This pioneer company was launched at a 
period when reputations blew up with the 
South Sea Bubble, and speculations were the 
order of the day. But The London Assurance 
quickly got down to some serious business 
and soon proved by its conduct that it 
possessed qualities never to be found in the 
evanescent behaviour of a bubble. 

Since that time, The London Assurance 
has indeed made progress in realising its 
policy—to provide all kinds of insurance for 
all sorts of people all over the world. 


THE LONDON 
Gf ASSURANCE 


SINCE 1720 
I KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Very geoct fecpte 4 deal with" 


[i ALL BEGAN, TRADITIONALLY, 
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BY A TEXAN HISTORIAN 


Charles Elliot, R.N. 
1801—1875 





CHIN-TOHEW JUNE, 


CLAGETTE BLAKE 


. . . an important and absorbing 
record. . . Charles Elliot had a hand in 
the framing of history from the abolition 
of slavery to the opium war and Texan 
independence, and he was Governor 
successively of Trinidad, Bermuda and 
St. Helena. The book is well written 
and attractively illustrated.’ 

Mercantile Guardian 
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ESMOND WRIGHT. Professor of History, University 
of Glasgow. Commonwealth Fund Fellow, Uni- 
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Times (1951); Washington and the American Revolu- 
tion-(1957). 
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